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Of battle, the barbarian y 


The shout 


ell, the bray 


Of dissonant instruments, the clang of arms, 
The shriek of agony, the groan of death, 
In one wild uproar and coutinued din, 


Shake the stiff air. 
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WAR DANCE OF THE KONZA INDIANS, 
With some account of the Tribce 


The engraving prefixed presents a view of 
the interior of a Konza Lodge, and the ceremon 
othe War Dance. The hut represented, though 
larger than ordinary, is similar to those erected 
lor the accommodation of the tribe. The roof is 
supported by two series of pillars, or rough ver- 
ical posts, forked at the top for the reception of 
he transverse connecting pieces of each series; 
twelve of these pillars form the outer series, 
laced in a circle; and eight longer ones, the 
inner series, also describing a circle; the outer 
vall, of rude frame work, placed at a roper dis- 
ance from the exterior series of pillars, is five 
six feet high. Poles, as thick as the leg at 
tase, rest with their butts upon the wall, extend- 
ing on the cross pieces, which are upheld by the 
pillars of the two series, and are of sufficient 
tngth to reach nearly to the summit. These 
oles are very numerous, and, agreeably to the 
sition which we have indicated, they are placed 
‘round in a radiating manner, and support the 
rol like rafters. Across these are laid long and 
‘ender sticks or twigs, attached parallel to each 
ter by means of bark cord; these are covered 
‘'ymats made of long grass, or reeds, or with 
he bark of trees; the whole is then covered 
‘ompletely over with earth, which, near the 
sound, is banked up to the eaves. A hole is 
emitted to remain in the middle of the roof to 
ve exit tothe smoke. Around the walls of the 
‘ierior, a continuous series of mats are suspend- 
“t; these are of neat workmanship, composed of 
“Soit reed, united by bark cord, in straight or 
indulated lines, between which, lines of black 
hint sometimes. occur. The bedsteads are 
“vated to the height of a common seat from the 
pnd, and are about six feet wide ; they extend 
r 42 Uninterrupted line around three-fourths of 
.© Circumference of the apartment, and are 
armed in the simplest manner of numerous 
‘icks or slender pieces of wood resting at their 
ids on cross pieces, which are supported by 
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short notched or forked posts, driven into the 
ground; bison skins supply them with a com- 
fortable bedding. Several medicine or mystic 
bags are carefully attached to the mats of the 
wall, these are cylindrical, and neatly bound up; 
several reeds are usually placed upon them, and 
a human scalp serves for their fringe and tassels. 

The ceremony of the War Dance, which is in- 
variably performed before engaging in a battle, 
is commenced by incessant yellings and howlings 
by all the warriors, collected together around a 
council fire. At first the uproar is discordant, 
and apparently without any refer€nce to meas- 
ure or intonation, but it gradually assumes a sys- 
tematic tone, and the voices are finally accom- 
panied by music from drums and rattles. After 
singing and beating their instruments for some 
time, the principal chief strikes the post over the 
fire with his lance, which is the signal for a gen- 
eral dance, the whole keeping exact time with 
the music. Each warrior has@besides his arms 
and rattles made of strings of deer’s hoofs, some 
part of the intestines of an animal inflated, and 
enclosing a few small stones, which produce a 
sound like pebbles in a gourd shell. This music 
and dancing is continued for several hours, when 
the warriors separate to continue the yelling and 
uproar, in detached parties, throughout the night. 

The Konza warriors, like those of some other 
of the Missouri tribes, on their departure on a 
war excursion, sometimes make vows, binding 
themselves never to return until they have per- 
formed some feat which they mention, sack as 
killing an enemy, striking an enemy’s dead body, 
or stealin, a horse. An instance of this kind 
came under the notice of Major Long, while vis- 
iting the nation. A warrior who had been long 
absent under a vow of this nature, found it im- 
possible to meet an enemy, and was obliged to 
return home in a starving condition. He never- 
theless determined to accomplish his vow by 
killing and scalping the first person he should 
meet, even within the precincts of his own tribe. 
This person happened to be the warrior’s own 
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mother, but the darkness of the night prevented 
the discovery until he had atoomplished his 
bloody purpose. 

This nation inhabits the country in the vicinity 
of the Konza river, a branch of the Missouri, 
about fifty miles above Fort Osage. Though not 
exceedingly numerous they proved a troublesome 
tribe to various detachments of Major Long’s 
expedition. In that gentleman’s travels we find 
this notice of the Konza Indians -— 

“* Ca-ega-wa-tan-ninga, or the Fool Chief, is 
the heriditary principal chief, but he possesses 
nothing like monarchieal authority, maintaining 
his distinction only by his bravery and good con- 
duct. There are ten or twelve inferior chief- 
tains, or persons who aspire to such dignity, but 
these do not appear to command any great res- 
pect from the people. Civil as well as military 
distinction arises from bravery or generosity. 
Controversies are decided amongst themselves ; 
they do not appeal to their chief, excepting for 
counsel. ‘They will not marry any of their kin- 
dred, however remote. ‘The females, before 
marriage, labor in the fields. and serve their pa- 
rents, carry wood and water, and attend to the 
culinary duties; when the eldest daughter mar- 
ries, she commands the lodge, the mother and all 
the sisters; the latter are also to be the wives of 
the same individual. When a young man wishes 
to marry a particular female, his father gives a 
feast to a few persons, generally old men, and 
acquaints them with his design; they repair to 
the girl, who generally feigns an unwillingness 
to marry, and urges such reasons as her poverty, 
youth, &c.—the old men are often obliged to re- 
turn six or seven times before they can effect 
their object-gwhen her consent is obtained, the 
parents of the young man take two or three 
blankets and*some meat to the parents of the fe- 
male that they may feast, and immediately re- 
turn to their lodge. The parents put on the 
meat to cook, and place the same quantity of 
meat and merchandize on two horses, and dress 
their daughter in the best garments they can af- 
ford ; she mounts one of the horses, and leads the 
other, and is preceded by a crier announcing, 
with a loud voigée, the marriage of the young 
couple, naming them, to the people; in this way 
she goes to the habitation of her husband, whose 
parents take from her every thing she brings, 
strip her entirely naked, dress her again in 
clothes as good as she brought, furnish her with 
two other horses, with meat and merchandize, 
and she returns with her crier to her parents. 
These two horses she retains as her own, together 
with all the articles she brings back with her. 
Her parents then make a feast, to which they 
invite the husband, his parents and friends; the 
young couple are seated together, and all then 
partake of the good cheer, after which the father 
of the girl makes a harangug, in which he informs 
the young man that he must now assume the 
command of the lodge, and of every thing be- 
longing to him and his daughter. All the mer- 
chandize which the bride returned with, is dis- 
tributed in presents from herself to the kindred 
of her husband in their first visit. The husband 
then invites the relatives of his wife to a feast. 
W hatever peltries the father possesses are at the 
disposal of the son to trade with on his own ac- 





THE CONZA INDIANS, 


count; and in every respect the parents, jn § 
many instances, become subservient to the young | 
man. ies 

*“* After the death of her husband the widow @ 
scarifies herself, rubs her person with clay, and 
becomes negligent of her dress until the expira- 
tion of a year, when the eldest brother of the 
deceased takes her to wife without any ceremony, 
considers her children as his own, and takes her 
and them to his house; if the deceased left no 
brother, she marries whom she pleases. They 
have, in some instances, four or five wives, but 
these are mostly sisters; if they marry into two 
families the wives do not harmonize well togeth- 
er, and give the husband much inquietude ; there 
is, however, no restriction in this respect, ex- 
cept in the prudence of the husband. The 
grandfather and grandmother are very fond of 
their grandchildren, but these have very little 
respect for them. The female children respect 
and obey their parents ; but the males are very 
disobedient, and the more obstinate they are and 
the less readily they comply with the commands 
of their parents, the more the latter seem to be 
pleased, saying, ‘ he will be a brave man,a great 
warrior, he will not be controlled.’ 

* The attachment of fraternity is as strong, if 
not stronger, than with us. The niece has great 
deference for the uncle. The female calls her 
mother’s sister mother, and her mother’s brother 
uncle. The male calls his father’s brother /ath- 
er, his father’s sister awnt, his mother’s sister 
mother, and his mother’s brother uncle. Thirteen 
children have occurred in one family. A wo- 
man had three children at a birth, all lived. 

““ The young men are generally coupled ou 
as friends; the tie is very permanent and con-§ 
tinues often throughout life. 

‘“ They bear sickness and pain with great for 
titude, seldom uttering a complaint ; bystanders 
sympathize with them, and try every means to 
relieve them. Insanity is unknown; the blind 
are taken care of by their friends and the natio 
generally, and are well dressed and fed. Drunk 
enness is rare, and is much ridiculed; a drunken 
man is said to be bereft of his reason, and 1§ 
avoided. As to the origin of the nation, the! 
belief is, that the Master of life formed a man 
and placed him on the earth; he was solitary and 
cried to the Master of Life for a companion, whd 
sent him down a woman; from the union of thes 
two proceeded a son and daughter, who wer 
married, and built themselves a lodge distinct 
from that of their parents; all the nations pro 
ceeded from them excepting the whites, whos 
origin they pretend not to know. When a mal 
is killed in battle the thunder is supposed to take 
him up, they do not know where. In going! 
battle each man traces an imaginary figure 0 
the thunder on the soil; and he who represents 
it incorrectly is killed by the thunder. A per 
son saw this thunder one day on the ground, with 
a beautiful mockasin on each side of it; havin 
much need of a pair, he took them and went his 
way; but on his return by the same spot thé 
thunder took him off, and he has not been sinc 
heard of. They seem to have vague notions 0 
the future state. They think that a brave war 
rior, or good hunter, will walk in a good path} 
but a bad man or coward will find a bad patht 
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THE PILGRIM FATHERS-——IVAN VEJEEGHEN,. 4&3 


Thinking the deceased has far to travel they 
bury with his body, mockasins, some articles of 
food, &c. to support him on the journey. Many 
yersons, they believe, have become reanimated, 
who had been, during their apparent death, in 
strange villages; but as the inhabitants used them 
ill they returned. They say they have never 
ven the Master of life, and therefore cannot 
pretend to personify him; but they have often 
jeard hin speak in the thunder; they wear 
often a shell which is in honor or in representa- 
tion of him, but they do not pretend that it re- 
sembles him, or has any thing in common with 
his form, organization, or dimensions. 

ie 

ORIGINAL. 


VOYAGE QF THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 
When worn with sorrow, toil and fear, 

Our pilgrim fathers rode 

Across the broad Atlantic wave, 
‘To reach their blest abode; 

Their anxious spirits ofien rose, 
In fervent, ardent prayer 

‘To God their father, friend and guide, 
Who made their wants his care. 

Often with evening’s silent shade, 
Slow stealing o’er the seas, 

And oft when morning’s early dawn 
Came gleaming in the breeze, 

}'was then from every pious heart 
The hymn of praise arose, 

And heartfelt thankfulness to Him 
From whom all mercy flows. 


Thus day by day each passing hour 
Was in his service spent, 

Who sav’d them from the mighty hund 
On their destruction bent. 

Who brought them safe from dangers all, 
And kindly led the way, 

Where they might quell their rising fears, 
And bid them all decay. 


Thither they bent their stead‘ast guze, 
With every rising sun, 

And to behold it was their hope, 
Ere yet the day was done. 

At evening, on the quarter-deck, 
They lingered still in quest, 

That they might but one glimpse obtain, 
Ere yet they sank to rest. 

day after day the sun arose, 

And diy by day it set. 

While by their tear dimn’d sighted eycs, 
No land was seen as yet. 

Oh! who can tell the flood of joy 
That o’er their spirits burst, 

When the long welcom’d sound of ‘land! 
rom faltering tongue came first. 


Soon did they gain the promised hand, 
And when they press’d the soil, 
pon their beuded knees they pour’d 
Thanks to the Lord of all, 
For his protection on the deep, 
His kind and guardian care, 
Their reaching after all their toil, 
The land of many a prayer. X. 
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For the Casket. 
IVAN VEJEEGHEN, 
Or Life in Russia. Two volumes. Carey & Lea 

Philadelphia. 

This is one of the most extraordinary produc- 
tions which has emanated from the press for a 
long time, and one which we are sure, will ob- 
tain a circulation and popularity equal to any of 
the most popular novels of the day. In Russia 
the work obtained an unbounded popularity; and 
the same may be said of the translations, which 
were published in France, Germany, and Eng- 
land. The design of the gifted author of this 
production is, to portray life and manners in 
Russia; comtemplate the social condition of the 
several orders of people of which this vast em- 
pire is composed, and to exhibit human nature 
under different circumstances, in various posi- 
tions, and as acting in diversified situations. 
This attempt of the author has been completely 
successful; and although we could point out 
some defects in the book, (and what book is there 
without its defects?) still its intrinsic merits so 
far overbalance its faults, that we are disposed 
to give to it our most unqualified approbation 
We have seldom perused a work that has afford- 
ed us more entertainment. After commencing 
the first volume, it was not long before the ab- 
sorbing interest became so strong, as to hold us 
riveted until we had finished the last chapter of 
the second volume. It abounds with the most 
curious observations, witty and amusing anec- 
dotes, and correct delineations of character. 
We are introduced into the company of a num- 
ercus variety of persons, and are made acquaint- 
ed with many secrets in human conduct, which 
we believe are not altogether peculiar to the 
Russian people. But instead of detaining our 
readers with our own reflections, we shall, for 
their entertainment, present them with a chap- 
ter from the first volume, which will not only 
amuse, but give them some idea of the style and 
manner of the author. A. C. D. 


Boarding=school Examination—A Tempter— 
New friend of my Aunt--Symptoms of first Love 
—Departure from Moscow. 

The age of childhood passes away rapidly. I 
grew up to be a stripling in my aunt’s house, 
earned my lessons, kicked up dusts in the board- 
ing school, and had not time to observe what was 
passing at home: therefore I shall say nothing 
about it. The time approached of the usual 
show-trial in the boarding-school, and of dismis- 
sion from the upper class in which I was one of 
the best scholars. The oldest of us was not more 
than seventeen years of age; but we all thought 
ourselves qualified to fill the first stations in the 
empire, and lamented the time which we lost, 
not in learning, but which might have been spent 
in serving for an officer’s rank.* With impa- 





| tience we waited for the examination, of which 


notices had been sent to the parents two weeks 
previous. She preparations were begun. Each 
teacher had so many questions and answers 
given him,in which he had to drill us every day, 





*In the Russian army no commissions are given till the 
candidate has served a certain time in the ranks ; unless he 
has previously held a commission in another service. 
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and to accustom us by conventional marks to | 
know what answers to give, in case any of the | 
by-standers should put questions, for which ready | 
made answers were notat hand. For instance, | 
all the buttons on the coat and waist-coat of the | 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


































teacher of languages, denoted the parts of speech 

nd the grammar rules. All their motions had 
a particular meaning. 'Thenose of the profes- 
sor of fortification was equivalent to a hastion, | 
his mouth to the ditch of a fortress, his teeth to | 


BOARDING-SCHOOL EXAMINATION. 


swers, or the conventional signs, and this oc. 7 
casioned some very strange misunderstandings © 
For instance, the son of a head- © 
secretary* was asked—* What sort of occupa- 4 
tion or profession turns over the most .,eady mo- 7 
ney inthe empire?” In vain the teacher of sta- § 
tistics put his hand into his side-pocket, which by § 
previous agreement, denoted trade; the youth, 


and mistakes. 


by having heard from his parents reflections 
upon the same subject, and thinking that he was 
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whic 
with 
cess 
ings 
after 
gone 
har 
fatou 


show. 


palisades, his chin to the glacis, his eyes to the | giving a pertinent answer, said—* Lawsuits!” hear 
fleches, his neck to a tete du pont, &¢.—The | The company could not help laughing, and the the A 
head of the teacher of geography represented the | father of t.e youth concealed his face with his ihe t 
universe: the crown of his head denoted the | handkerchief,as if he was wiping off the perspira- cost 
zenith; his chin, the nadir; his cheeks the polar] tion. Another scholar, the son of a rich and all, | 
circles, his nose the ecliptic, his skin the first | haughty lawyer, was asked, ‘* What are active kent 
meridian, his mouth the ecean, his eyes the fixed] verbs in the Russian language?” He held his bade 
stars,&c. &c. Besides the teachers, the scholars| peace. His father getting out of humor, said to and c 
were also taught to assist their comrades by} him: “ Vanya, you surely have not forgotten sight 
means of signs. M. Lebrilliant prepared certi- | here what you learned before you left home?” me? 
ficates for every scholar, to be presented to their | Some one whispered into Vanya’s ear, and he him.’ 
parents, relations and guardians. A good or bad | answered—* Our active verbsare /gat and brat,” BAM 04 
certificate of behaviour and acquirements did not | (to lie and grasp.) This again raised a burst of love t 
depend on the progress and morals of the scholars, | laughter drom all the corners of the room, and he 


but on the rank, wealth, liberality and the degree 














the proud lawyer looked blue with vexation. M. 
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7 of attachment shewa by the parents and relations Lebrilliant, to avoid further perplexities, took and € 
ij to the children. He, from whom M. Lebrilliant | the examination into his own hands. He did the @M,.... 
| had the greatest expectations, received the best | business so neatly, that all answered admirably, Gi ,,. 
| certificate; but, as it was not to be supposed that} to the great satisfaction of the mammas and #M,,. .. 
if there would be no triflers and idlers, the bad cer- | aunts. Here are some specimens of Monsieur 3a j.0, 
i tificates were allotted to those children whose | Lebrilliant’s pedagogical talents. | “* How do You BAM ond n 
he parents were absent, to orphans, for whom their | call the principal city in Spain?” asked Mons. "seep 
rt guardians, as usual, cared but little, and to two | Lebrilliant, “ Isn’tit Madrid?” “* Madrid,” an- 3... 
i poor boarders whom Monsieur Lebrilliant edu- | swered the scholar. ‘“ Very well; but on what ML 
it cated out of charity, as he said, though perhaps | river does it lie? Isn’t it on the Mansanaries ? that 2 
{ more with a view to get aname for magnanimity | “Madrid lies on the river Mansanaries, " answer- Hi 1, 
' and generosity. All the scholars who were to| ed the scholar quickly and loudly. “ Very well, i... 

? get rewards, (bought of course with their own| very well, sit down.” ‘* Now tell me, you Mas- lrano 
; money,) and those who were to receive good cer- | ter M. M. is it with justice that the Volga 15 BM none 

tificates, were told beforehand, by way of secret, | called the largest river in European Russia to sm 
and instructed to invite as many of their rela- |‘ The largest river in European Russia is the eis) 

tions and acquaintances as possible. Atlength,| Volga,” answered the scholar in a trice. Very BM ives. 

when all the preparations were completed, began | well, excellent. Tell me Master N.N. whowas ig): 

the show. the first Roman emperor, when, Augustus took fell in 

The hall was crowded with vigiprs, public upon himself the first imperial dignity ? Au- BR 6, 

functionaries, ladies, and people who were on| gustus,” answered the scholar. “ Very well, Some 

friendly terms with Monsieur Lebrilliant. The | said Monsieur Lebrilliant. In this way all the@y 

exhibition was opened with a speech in the| scholars gave satisfactory answers to Monsieur ventuy 

French language, delivered by me with the| Lebrilliant’s questions, and tender ei Pe Ba ed von 

greatest coniidence. The oration was compos- | rents agreed unanimously, that their cli “m bates 

ed by Abbe Pretatout, and corrected and im-| were taught excellently at the boarding-schoo!, ai, ney 


proved by all the teachers of the school, including 
even the teacher of calligraphy. For the pre- 
ference shewn me, my aunt presented Madame 
Lebrilliant with a piece of silk stuff, and some 
arsheens* of lace which she had got in a pre- 
sent from Prince Tchvanoff. The trial of 
the grown-up scholars went on in a perfectly 
satisfactory manner—thanks to the conventional 



























and, if they fell sometimes into inaccuracies, !t 
was entirely owing to other people not knowing 
how to examine them with so much tact as the 
learned Monsieur Lebrilliant. 

The examination lasted two hours; after this 
the rewards and certificates were distributed by 
sound of trumpets and cymbals, and we weil 
away with our parents. The gentlemen, thats 
to say, friends of the proprietor of the boarding- 
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signs. Many of the visitors who were friends of wong 3 and sy 

our teachers, gave us difficult questions, the | school and of the teachers, who assisted t Sai Cordin 

answers to which we knew before, and inexpe- | ¢xamine us on the plan of conventional ree TF BYas oy 

rienced parents were astonished at our acquire- | the humble domestic friends of the rich parenS.gi,, 
ments. But there were among us some impen- acter 
ane izhas . , 1 aac 3 Ace oo . vin ° rua £ . | 

etrable blockheads, whom it was impossible to} «The person éalled the secretary, who is always @ pr ds 
teach their exercise, or to beat into their thick | fessional lawyer, in most cases leads the judges by ytd eater 

sculls either the ready-made questions and an-| nose. Nominally his business is cenfined to the engtes>Bilelo: ic 
reese eee neater tases: thesis saints tus. | MEOF the Gecisions end drawing up tad munutes, nod na of thp 
tors are so well aware of his real influence, that ee — 

* The arsheen is the Russian yard, and measures about | people take care to secure his good opinion, cost what — 
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Oc- remained to dine with Monsieur Lebrilliant, for 






























ings | yhich, the day previous, baskets had been sent 
ead- 9 with wine from several houses. For three suc- 
ipa- FM cessive days there was no teaching in the board- 
mo- | jng-school, because the teachers needed repose 
Sta- BM ater their exertions. Although I had already 
h by SM sone through the course of studies pursued in the 
uth, warding-school, yet, by the advice of Abbe Pre- 
Ons tout, / was to continue to take lessons till it 
Was GMM should be considered what to do with me. I over- 
its!” GM card from the other room the reasons given by 
| the the Abbe for this measure. “ Let Vanya go to 
h his ihe boarding-school,” said the Abbe. “ It will 
pira- cost You nothing. You know the prince pays for 
and ill. For the sciences he doesnot want it; but, if 
clive kept at home, he might learn what he should not 
d his know. Youth is full of curiosity and meddling, 
id to BM ond our Vanya was always knowing and quick- 
otten ighted beyond his years. Do you understand 
ne?” me? Wewill soon find some employment for 
d he lim.” ‘* Be it so as you propose,” answered my 
rat, fam codaunt; “ Tam ready to do any thing, from 
st Ol BME love to him.” : 
» and As soon as my class companions left the board- 
1. M. GM in-school, L reckoned myself before all the rest, 
tools FM an entirely left off learning. During school- 
id the tours | employed myself in reading books, which 
‘ably, | we procured from a general acquaintance of the 
; and HM tarding school, Luke Ivanoveetch Vorovaa- 
sleur Gm ven. He was not acquainted with my aunt, 
a aid my comrades introduced me to him. Luke 
"00S: Gm \ranoveetch lived opposite to our boarding- 
, ai chool, and was on friendly terms not only with 
Pd mat M. Lebrilliant, but with all the teachers; and on 
* tat account, when the lessons were over, they 
rei permitted the scholars to go to his house, and to 
el remain there sometimes till midnight. | Luke 
se ia anoveetch taught us to play at the different 
Sa?” games of rards, faro and shtoss ;* permitted us 
‘; thea smoke tobacco, treated us with wine, punch, 
‘Very il ini spirits, and entertained us with stories of his 
1o was Mae cadventures. He had a small library of pro- 
5 tooks ubited books; and every thing obscene which 
«Ane ell into his hands, both in prose and verse, was 
well,” tupied into his small collection of manuscripts. 
all then’ port-folios were filled with engravings and 
nsieur Ma 22s, which he certainly would never have 
ep ‘eatured to shew to any body but to inexperienc- 
iidren ie ‘youths, and tofriends who were as great repro- 
school, mm. 8S himself. In his conversations with us, 
vies, itm ver failed to laugh at all the civil and reli- 
ne “us duties of mankind, at the obligation of rela- 
as the We bes, and the respect due to parents: in a 
‘ord, at every thing which good people regard 
or thistle red, Luke Ivanoveetch kepta steady eye 
ited by. CU" inclinations, gradually excited our pas- 
» wentaan.? inflamed our desires, and unceasingly in- 
‘that is,“ that the chief end of man is pleasure, and 
arding- ‘naming at any particular end, the shortest 
nem {0 ya surest methods are always the best. Ac- 
ns, and “nding to the rules of Mr. Vorovaateen, there 
‘arents. “ly one duty of children to parents, and 
“__ "' vas, to personate in their presence the char- 
“ler which pleased them best. Sincerity to- 
rs a ie als parents and old people in general, he 
Pie beat ated as a fault and a folly. Vorovaateen 
but svi coed his hellish rules under the denomination 
prudent tle new philosophy; and under the name 
st what Pc 
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of the laws of nature and the rights of man, he 
sowed the seeds of unbelief in inexperienced 
minds, and made us think that we were on a 
footing with the brutes. His ideas pleased us 
exceedingly, because we found in them every 
thing which flattered our selfish propensities, and 
shewed them off in a favorable point of view. 
We regarded ourselves as philosophers of the 
eighteenth century, and all who did not think 
like us and Mr. Vorovaateen, we called barba- 
rians and ignoramuses. Vorovaateen knew all 
the scandalous anecdotes of the best families, 
and by exposing the nakedness of the parents 
before the eyes of their offspring, he obliterated 
from their hearts every trace of attachment and 
respect towards their elders. He lived upon 
play and all sorts of manceuvring; lent money to 
the heirs of rich people, gained it back from 
them at cards, traded in bills* and things which 
he bought upon credit in the shops, and acted in 
the capacity of pimp and general agent for in- 
trigues, both to old and young, men and women. 

All the town knew Vorovaateen ; and although 
he did not shew himself in decent families on 
days when they had company, he was very fre- 
quently applied to for advice and assistance by 
people of rank and fortune. Luke Ivanoveetch 
was about forty years of age, of a small figure and 
thin habit of body. His hair was reddish, his 
face pale covered with wrinkies and carbuncles, 
the primary consequences of debauchery. He 
always winked with his eyes, and this suspicious 
manner of his was apt to excite an unfavorable 
impression against him. Vorovaateen boasted 
that he had already initiated a whole generation 
in the rules of his new philosophy; and, in reali- 
ty, the greatest scape-graces and debauchees 
in the metropolis had been his friends from their 
early years. But not one of them escaped from 
under his wing gratis; he assisted them to squan- 
der their money, and was the first to take advan- 
tage of their ruin. Upright people called Voro- 
vaateen a demon, young people called hima jolly 

fellow, and ingxperienced youth, as already men- 

tioned, este dhima philosopher. In the jour- 
nals of the police he was known under the names 
of a false player and a jobber. 

Luke Ivanoveetch attached himself particu- 
larly to me, prophecying that I would be a great 
philosopher,and attain the highest degree of 
riches and renown. He never in my presence 
spoke ill of my aunt, knowing my affection for 
her; only he forbade me to tell her any thing 
about our acquaintance, alleging that he was a 
personal enemy of prince Tchvanoff and of 
Plaiseereen, who might give her a bad charac- 
ter of him, and she, from female credulity, might 
put an endtoourintimacy. Vorovateen, besides, 
gave me money for play and for my other wants, 
and called me by no other name than his young- 
er brother. I was a sort of second landlord in 
his lodgings; came whenever I liked, did what- 
ever I chose, and, although he was not at home, 





* The bills of the different classes of the nobility and 
sentry are a common article of speculation among monied 
people in Moscow not engaged in trade, and ure to be 
bought and sold at all diferent prices, trom ninety-nine 
per cent. discount, to five or ten per cent. according to the 
credit of the accepter; they, in some measure, make up 





for the want of'a stock exchange in that ancient capital. 
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gave orders to his servants. J treated my com- 
panions at his expense, and disposed of his pro- 
perty as if it was my own. Is it to be wondered 
that this behaviour on the part of Vorovaateen 
made me believe that he loved me merely for my 
personal qualities? This very idea attached me 
tohim. leven prided myself upon this prefer- 
ence. We had no secrets between us, and at his 
request, [ told him. my adventures, the miseries 
of my childhood, my meeting with my aunt, and 
at last shewed him the lucky mark by which she 
was convinced that I was her nephew. I thought 
that, at the time of my disclosure, Vorovaateen 
loved me still more tenderly. He was the first 
to whom I laid myself open in that respect. 
In the mean time, there appeared very fre- 
quently among my aunt’s visitors, a personage 
who had occupied an important situation in Pe- 
tersburgh, which having resigned, he had come 
to Moscow, in order to enjoy the otium cum dig- 
nitate afforded him by a fortune acquired (no | 
matter how) during his long service. Mr. Gra- | 
beelen was about fifty years of age, but was) 
lusty and vigorous beyond his years. He was | 
proud, daring in his words and actions, capri- | 
cious, and by his behaviour frequently brought | 
tears into my aunt’s eyes. He made himself} 
completely master of the house, stationed there 
his own servants and forbade my aunt to receive 
any visiters without/his permission, except some 
elderly musicians. Grabeelen would not hear, 
nor turn about, nor make any reply,if he was not 
styled “* your excellency.”’ Semen Semenoveetch 
and Abbe Pretatout durst not shew their faces 
in our house, and Prince Tchvanoff was the only 
man who came on the old footing. My aunt 
called him her godfather and benefactor, and 
Grabeelen did not dare to oppose the prince, 
but, on the contrary, seized the opportunity to 
establish a close friendship with him. The two 
old men would spend a great deal of time in} 
talking upon politics: my aunt meanwhile would 
slip away to her neighbor’s, afemale friend, who 
lived in the other half of the house, where she 
was sure to find Semon Semenoveéfeh, cr some 
other of her former acquaintances.” The affairs 
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of the empire, in which the old man had no long- | 
er any participation, would interest their atten-| uncommon vigor. I have already mentione 
tion to such a degree, that, in the heat of their| that I was regarded from my very childhood 2 
disputes and arguments, they did not trouble | 


their heads about my aunt’s absence. At any 
rate, from the time of Grabeelen’s appearance, 
every thing was turned topsy-turvy in the house: 
the musical soirees were given up, and in general 
a sort of monotony reigned in place of the former 
cheerfulness. IL was particularly affected by the 
change. Grabeelen behaved to me very super- 
ciliously, hardly deigned to look upcn me, quar- 
relled me for every immodest word and for every 
free action, and did not like that, according to 
iny former practice, I should mingle in the con- 
versation. If accordingly shunned 
and, under the pretence of occu 
boarding-school, almost lived with 


his presence, 
= suai at the 
‘orovaateen. 


Vorovaateen introduced me at the house of 


some of his acquaintances, where, without fur- 
ther ceremony, ! was invited to dine, sup, and 
dance. I visited more frequently than others, 
an intimate female acquaintance of his, who had 
a pretty daughter. Matrena lvanovna Shtoseen, 
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a widow of five-and-thirty, cheerfuland volatile, © f 
loved the amusements of society, gaiety andcard- @ i 
playing. She had an extensive circle of acquain- “J 
tances among the clerks and public officers, and “J ¢ 
the small country-gentry. Her husbard,in his 7@ a 
lifetime, had held a lucrative office, and after his t! 
death, she succeeded to a house and considerable © i 
property. Almost every evening, a number of & I 
visitors, both gentlemen and ladies, used to as- I 
semble at her house, to play atcards and talk | 
about affairs in general. They began with round G 
ames, but ended always with faro.—Groonya* 9@ «x: 
.er daughter, who was in her fifteenth year, pass- FJ! 
ed for a beauty. She was of a pensive turn, 7 rc 
spent the greater part of her time alone in her ti 
own room, reading sentimental romances, and 7}! 
was profoundly versed in the passion of the young Fa i/ 
Werter, and /a nouvelle Eloise. 1 bad anoppor- of 
tunity of con¥ersing with her very frequently, § mm 
when her mother superintended the marking at Hi so 
cards or was taken up at faro. I very soon got m) 
upon friendly terms with Groonya, and after ae 
some disputes upon morals and Philosophy, we vi 
agreed to open a correspondence with one anoth-' bri 
er upon sundry philosophical subjects, in order Hy inc 
to perfect ourselves in the French language and By hie: 
in wisdom. But wisdom does not love to mingle ad 
in the affairs of young gentlemen with young la- Bi ny 
|dies. Our philosophical letters soon assumed aM ant 
tone similar to that of the affectionate Saint Preux 7 wo 
and the tender-hearted Julia,and, without know- ate 
ing the why or the wherefore, we fell desperately ya 
in love with one another, and meditated schemes end 
of future bliss. Of course Vorovaateen was mya for 
confidant in this love affair. He circumvented hou 
me; inflamed my unexperienced heart with hopes cou 
and descriptions of the happiness of being B 
loved, and advised me how to behave towards@ no | 
Groonya. her 
The elasticity of the young mind gathers fres! her 
strength under difficulties, which older and more roes 
experienced people give up all hopes of sur- spic 
mounting. It is only amidst gratifications an fully 
indulgences that the young mind loses its strengt! high 
and is induced to rest on its leading-strings. bu see | 
youth, left to its own resources, either fails in thag with 
attempt or exerts all its powers of action, With dow, 
that 
her | 
wise beyond my years. My physical constitutio Dlea: 
was also developed at an extremely early age,! lace, 
the midst of all the comforts of life: so that a ing g 
seventcen, [ looked like a youth of twenty. 1 sions 
passions boiled strongly within my breast, a thoug@ to us 
sand desires agitated my thoughts, but no on Iny ¢ 
vassion ruled me exclusively. Sometimes D9 play 
chine at a grandee of state with his stars 20 Stood 
ribbands, or at a general with a splendid unilortigg® @ tho 
I was filled for some days with ambition, 20@¥M she ¢; 
formed plans for attaining honors. AnotheG@ ne, 
time, brilliant equipage, rich dress and_elega@ consi 
house, veaaalaned all sparks of ambition, 2"@q conn 
begat a desire of wealth. Iwas buried in COMMM birds 
templating how I might acquire an immense 10 give | 
tune in the shortest space of time. Sometim nd of 
the desire of fame domineered in my soul, 20GHM solve, 
then I would devise projects how 1 would hav On, 
myself spoken about and written about 10 ! More 
ean “ay In 
* A coniraction for Agraphona. » Use 
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face of the world. At last the sight of a charm- 
ing woman going about arm in arm, with a gen- 
ileman, would excite in my breast a wish to be in 
the same predicament, and | would think of love 
and marriage. My passions shifted about with 
the impressions which | received, without leav- 
ing any traces of those which they succeeded in 
my heart, 1 endeavored to convince myself that 
[| was in love; to think that I ought to be in love; 
that it was impossible for me not to be in love. 
Groonya was beautiful and wise, or at least en- 
gaging for me in her conversation, which dis- 
played aconsiderable acquaintance with French 
romances. She loved me, and, in my imagina- 
tion, I added to her real good qualities all possi- 
ble perfections, and formed in my mind a beau 
ileal which I was pleased to call Groonya. 
Constraining myselfto think of love, I continually 
mused upon Groonya, and, on all occasions, 
sought food for my passion. If, in the course of 
my walks, | heard a peasant on horseback or in 
a cart, singing the song, “ Otchee, moye otchee, 
vwee yasneya otchee!’’ (‘* Eyes, my eyes, ye 
bright eyes !”’) I immediately recalled to my me- 
mory the deep azure eyes of my.Groonya. If I 
heard any body saying of a woman; ‘** Ah, what 
adear creature!” I would say to myself; “But 
my Groonya is much dearer!” If it was said of 
any one that he was fortunate in his wife, I 
would think: “‘and I shall be much more fortun- 
ate with my dear Groonya.” Ina word, Groon- 
ya Was continually in my heart and soul, and I 
endeavored tomake her soin my 5 he and mouth: 
for this purpose, if I was not able to be at her 
house, | would go to Vorovaateen’s, to whom I 
could speak boldly of my love. 

But, in their fifteenth year, city-bred girls are 
nd longer children: Groonya loved me more in 
ier heart than in her imagination. She taxed 
her ingenuity in applying to me the names of he- 
res and names of tenderness which made a con- 
spicuous figure in romances. Her heart was 
lully occupied with me. She would spend the 
ight without sleeping and in tears, if she did not 
‘ee me for a whole day. When I could not be 
with her, 1 was obliged, at least, to pass the win- 
cow, and make the usual signal with my hand, 
that | was satisfied with her, and had received 
ier letter. When we were alone, our greatest 
dleasure consisted in looking one another in the 
lace, squeezing one another’s hands,jand repeat- 
ing a thousand times previously repeated expres- 
‘lons of endearment, which appeared novelties 
us, orat leasttoher. Groonya loved to stroke 
iy chubby, rosy cheeks, with her hand, while I 
played with her soft arms. It is to be under- 
stood, as a matter of course, that I bound myself 
thousand times to marry no one but her: while 
‘i€ took the same obligation on her part towards 
ie. But when and how, we did not tale into 
Consideration. It appeared to us to be a very 
common affair, to marry, and live like singing- 
‘tds. 1 impatiently waited for permission to 
sve up my visits to the boarding-school, and get 
of the name of school-boy: accordingly [ re- 
“ved to petition my aunt to that effect. 

ne day after dinner, when my aunt appeared 
"ore cheerful than usual, I proceeded to fulfil 
‘ly intention. * My dear aunt,” said I, ‘* It is of 
Use to continue paying for me at the boarding- 
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school. I have at my finger ends every thing 
which is taught there, and am only losing my 
time to no purpose, hearing over and over again 
what I knew long ago. I speak French like a 
native, understand German very tolerably,dance 
with ease, and of history, geography and other 
sciences | know as much as my masters: besides, 
by your kindness, I have become a tolerable mu- 
sician. What more do I want? I am neither 
able nor willing to become a teacher, and for a 
man of the world 1 am already too learned. You 
know a great many people of rank and conse- 
quence: call them all over inyour mind, and tell 
me which cf them knows more than Ido? Would 
it not be better forme toemploy myself at home, 
in the improvement of my mind by reading, and 
at the same time seek my fortune in the service 
or inany way agreeable to you? Consider of 
it, aunt; and | beg you will not listen to that 
bear. Grabeelen, who only counsels you to send 
me to the boarding-school, in order to get rid of 
my presence.” I noticed that my aunt’s face 
grew red at these last words. ‘* Do as you like, 
Vanushka,” said she: “I do not wish you to be 
under constraint. I myself see that you are 
wiser than all my acquaintance.” ‘ Therefore 
to-morrow is to be the last day that I shall go to 
the boarding-school.” ‘* The last day,” repeated 
my aunt; only yousneed not mention it to Gra- 
beelen. You can keep to your own apartment 
when he is with me, or go out.” ‘“ Excellent !” 
With grateful feelings I embraced my aunt, and, 
the same day, gave notice to M. Lebrilliant that 
I was not to continue any langer at his boarding- 
school. As he had a half year’s advance for my 
board, and we did not ask the money back, he 
was quite satisfied, and gave me such a splendid 
certificate on a large sheet of parchment, that, 
if credit were to be given to the halfof what was 
written onit, [ might be reckoned on a par with 
the seven sages of Greece. My aunt and I sin- 
cerely believed every thing that was written in 
the certificate: she, because she loved me todis- 
traction, and I, because I had not hitherto met 
with a man who merited my respect for his know}- 
edge and abilities. 

My readers probably have already observed, 
that no mention has hitherto been made of any 
one giving me lessons in religion, morality, or 
the improvement of the heart. To account for 
this, they must recollect, that I was at first inthe 
very lowest rank of society, from whence I was 
raised, all at once, toa level with people of rank 
and wealth. In the first mentioned condition, 
the improvement of man’s moral nature is never 
thought of, people being content with having 
their servants taught the mechanical use of their 
corporal functions, as dogs are taught to carrya 
burden; in the other condition alluded to, they 
are entirely taken up with making a boy a man, 
exactly similar to those who by birth or riches 
have a right to live in what is called the great 
world. But, as in the higher circles neither re- 
ligion nor philosophy is ever talked of, as no at- 
tention is paid either tg learned people, or the 
sciences or moral conduct; the French language, 
dancing, and a knowledge of the practices of 
high life, are all that constitute the standard of 
excellence. Fer this alone money is paid to the 
French teachers, and they do no more than what 
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is required of them. I must candidly confess 
that M. Lebrilliant was not in the least to blame 
during the time that I spent in his boarding- 
school, for not giving me the smallest idea of the 
duties of a man and a citizen; for nobody asked 
him to do it, and itis not the business of a well- 
bred person to incumber himself with attending 
to what nobody asks him. To fulfil one’s duty 
conscienciously, is a practice confined to the 
middle classes, who in the great world are called 
la mauvaise compagnie.* 

I had scarcely enjoyed a month of liberty, 
when grief broke in upon my sweet inactivity. 
One evening when Mrs. Shtoseen was playing 
at cards, and I, as usual, sought an opportunity 
of speaking with Groonya alone, a maid-servant 
whispered in my ear to gostraight intothe young 
lady’s bed-room. I found Groonya in tears. 
She told me that her mother was going with her 
to Orenburg, in order to succeed to some pro- 
perty left by a cousin-german of her husband. 
This respectable cousin was at first Secretary 
for the salt-department,} and after that superin- 
tendant of the market for bartering with the Kir- 
gheez-Tartars. He passed fora very poor man 
all his life, and had received, on several occa- 
sions, pecuniary assistance from government, on 
account of his insufficient income; but after his 
death, when his property was sealed up,t bank- 
receipts and bills were found for more than half 
a million of roubles. In his life-time he never 
heard of or from any of his relations, and indeed 
Mr. Shtoseen on several occasions kept out of 
his way, when he wanted assistance: but no 
sooner was there any scent of his inheritance, 
than up started some dozens of relations, who, 
in honor of the memory of the deceased, went to 
law with one another. The departure of Mrs. 
Shtoseen was fixed to take place within a week, 
and her return at an indefinite term. After 
weeping together, we renewed our bonds of 
eternal love and fidelity, and agreed to write one 
another every post, till | should find an oppor- 
tunity for setting off to Orenburg. I made that 
promise to Groonya without thinking how I 
should perform it. Next day I related every 
thing to my friend Vorovaateen, who immediate- 
ly promised to assist me throughout, and even to 
take me to Orenburg, where, according to his 
advice, it behoved me to follow up my addresses 
to Groonya, to marry her, and in quality of heir 
to the rich Krigheezian superintendant, to sue 
for my share in a court of law,if Mrs. Shtoseen 
would not give up the inheritance by fair means; 
Groonya, according to law, being nearest of kin 
to her father. 

In the meantime, Grabeelen learned somehow 
that I had left the boarding-school ; and, as he 
had formerly driven me out of the house to school, 
so he now fell to work to drive me into the ser- 
vice. I resolved to convert his dislike for me to 
my own use. 

It would be in vain for me to describe the 
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* 1a meauvatse compagnie answering to this description 
is very rare in Russia. 

TVhere are salt-works belonging to the Russian govern- 
ment, not iar from Orenburg. 

tOn the death of any person, the police come and seal 
up whatever moveable property he leaves, and these seals 
are not taken off tll it is ascertained who is the legal heir. 
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tears, sighs, sobbings, and faintings, at parting 
with Groonya. These are disagreeable affairs 
known to every body. She had scarcely set off 
for Orenburg, when [ began to look out for 
means to hasten after her. Vorovaateen con- 
doled with me amidst my grief, and resolved im- 
mediately to conduct me to my beloved, and eyen 
advised me to set off without my aunt’s permis- 
sion. But I would not agree to that, and in a 
month after Groonya’s departure, I succeeded in 
getting my aunt’s permission by the following 
contrivance. 

** Aunt,” said I to her, “ I have been promised 
a good situation in the Mint at Moscow: but, as 
some experience is necessary in the first place, 
to qualify me for it, one of my acquaintances, 
who serves in the mining department, wishes to 
take me with him to Orenburg. He will not be 
there for more than four months, for the revision 
of business, and [ will be with him in the capa- 
city of letter-writer. On my return to Moscow, 
I shall have a fair claim for a situation in the 
public service, and my protector vouches for 
my immediate reception into the service, upon 
his representation, and as a reward for my pre- | 
vious labors. Give me your consent, aunt; Isit 
not better that I should be obliged to my own 
labor for my fortune,than to your friends, who, | 
suspect, do not love me over-much? You know 
that, without an officer’s rank, I cannot appear 
in good company.” It was long before my aunt 
would consent to part with me; but when I told 
Mr. Grabeelen this story, which was invented 
by Vorovaateen, he obliged my aunt to let me 
go. One of Vorovaateen’s friends undertook to 
play the part of the officer of the Mining-de- 
partment at my aunt’s house, and gave her the 
fullest assurances that he would take me under 
his special protection, promising at the same 
time all possible advantages in the service. My 
aunt equipped me for the road, and filled my 
pocket-book pretty handsomely. Even Gra- 
beelen made me a present of fifty silver roubles. 
The good old gentleman, prince Tchvyanoff, who 
had never broken off from visiting my aunt daily, } 
also gave me money, anda letter of recommenda- | 
tion to the Governor. After bidding adieu to my | 
aunt, I seated myself in the carriage with Voro- | 
vaateen’s friend, and he himself waited us be- | 
yond the barrier. I was just like a man in 2 } 
fever, from the ebullition of opposite feelings— 
love to my aunt, commisseration and grief that | 
was leaving her, on the one hand; and on the j 


‘other, the joyful hope of meeting again with J 


Groonya, of marrying her, and the delightful 
idea of acquiring wealth and envy. ‘The scat- 
tering of the attention by the variety of objects 
on the road, quieted my spirits a little, but invol- 
untarily I always thought more of my aunt than § 
of Groonya. : 
Waste cannot be accurately told, though we | 
are sensible how destructive it is. Economy, 0n 
the one hand, by which a certain income is made 
to maintain a man genteelly; and waste on the 
other, by which on the same income, another 
man lives shabbily, cannot be defined. It 1s 2] 
very nice thing; as one man wears his coat out § 
much sooner than another, we cannot tell how.— | 
Johnson. 
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Written for the Casket. 
THER INFECTED SHIP. 


Suggested, by reading an account of a Ship at sea, having 


the Cholera on board. 

The gailant vessel leaves the strand, 
Her white wings flying in the wind, 

And tearful eyes gaze on the land, 
Where those they love, are left behind. 

As the shore faded from their view, 
Their country from their sight, 

Ah! then was heard the wild adieu, 

The blooming cheek then paler grew, 
The sparkling eye less bright. 


The bark had ploughed the waters blue 
Not many days, before dismay 

Seized on the passengers and crew, 
And nothing could their fears allay. 

Athwart the sky no lightning gleams, 
The wave half slumbering rolled; 

And gilded by bright solar beams, 

The heaving breast of ocean seems, 
A mass of molten gold. 


The heavens were cloudless and serene, 
No angry storm was gathering there; 
But in each eye was terror seen, 
In every countenance despair. 
Htushed was the sailor’s song of glee, 
Nor laugh, nor jest was heard, 
Ul nature silent seemed to be, 
save the sad music of the sea, 
Or scream of boding bird. 


‘ell might the seamen look aghast, 
For death’s dark wing was there; 

Some subtle, viewless fiend had passed, 
And poisonous made the air. 

\ brave and gallant youth was near 
The last sad change of death; 

No voice parental, greets his ear, 

The bravest ones keep back—through fear 
They might inhale his breath. 


He died. No doting mother wept 
O’er her child’s breathless clay, 

he dreamless sleep of death he slept, 
From home—far, far away ; 

‘nd 


+ 
Vil t 


strangers plunge the uncoffin’d dead, 
Deep in a shroudless grave. 

i nwept he sunk—no prayer was read, 

ln the main, far down, he finds a bed, 
li: some red coral cave. 


lhe boldest ones their posts forsake, 
The ship unguided ploughs her way: 
lhe shark, which follows in her wake, 
ls surfeited with human prey. 
Disease had stamped his impress pale, 
On many a manly brow; 
Men, who had braved the wreck—the gale, 
Lhe battle storm of iron hail, 


he 


ued childish tear-drops now. 


ny 


iRe wave closed o’er the meek—the proud, 
ar down the valiant seamen lie, 
‘he salt sea foam, their only shroud, 
Their dirge, the winds low sigh. 
er them no bending willows weep, 


INFECTED SHIP—-MY MOTHER’S VOICE—TO L. H. M. 


aw ncn caren aaa aun ca eae 


Nor flowers sweet fragrance shed. 
In unknown cells their forms will sleep, 
Till the last tramp shall bid the deep, 
Give up her slumbering dead. AVON BARD. 
—<» —___. 


ORIGINAL. 
NY MOTHER'S VOICE. 
My mother’s voice, my mother’s voice! 
How sweet, how plaintive on my eer; 
How glowed my swelling heart with joy, 
Those soft, those dulcet notes to hear. 
I never heard a rural song, 
That filled my soul with silent joy, 
Like those sweet strains she would prolong, 
When I was her dear prattling boy. 


Ah! then I loved my mother dear,— 
And oh, I love her memory still;— 
For fancy pours into my ear 
That voice which swells my life-blood’s rill. 





Oh, sacred be that anthem sweet, 

And voice that breathed to numbers given; 
Oh may I ever hope to meet, 

And hear my mother’s voice in Heaven. 


INIS. 
ren 
From the Lexington Observer and Reporter. 
TO L. H. M. 


| Theu Lady, art one of the gifted few 

Whose name is enroil’d amongst Genius’ daughters, 
Thou hast drank of the fountains fresh and new, 

The living stream of Fancy’s waters. 


And to thee has been given the dangerous dower, 
Of thoughts majestical! and high; 

And thine, fair girl, is the witching power, 
To dip thy pen in the rainbow’s dye. 


From land to land, though in yeuth’s fresh prime— 
From north to south thy steps have flown; 

Thou hast gathered the riches of every clime, 
And made all the learning of nations thine own. 


And thy step in the dance is as joyous and free, 
And the tone of thy voice is as gladsome and clear, 


As though sorrow had past by unnoticing thee, 
Nor grief dimm’d the bright eye of hope with a tear. 


On the breast of the dial, when the sunlight is streaming, 
The shade is still present to darken its glow;— 

Ev’n so while thine eye is most joyously beamiug, 
Remembrance with gloom overshadows thy brow. 


As the wild wind arouses the slumbering ocean, 

And sweeps from its bosom the bright pictured sky; 
So the burst of Jong past, but remmember’d emotion, 
Can blight thy gay smile, and awaken a sigh. 


Oh! for whom had that glittering tear drop its birth, 
What dream of the past did remembrance reeal}? 

Was his the lov’d image that saddened thy mirth, 

Who once was enshrined there, as dearer than al? 

Or arose that expressing of troubled regret. 

That in the land of the stranger thou art futed to roam? 
Dost thou sigh for the,country thou ne’er can’st furget. 





For the eloudless skies ofthy sunbright home? 


F. H. L. 
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SOME LOOSE REMARKS ON A DELICATE 
SUBJECT. 


From Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


Kissing is a delicate subject, and must be han- 
dled accordingly. Kisses are of various kinds, 
There is the kiss infantile, and the kiss parental; 
the kiss friendly, the kiss amatory, &c. &e. We 
exclude from our catalogue the Judas kiss—a 
perversion of the nature of the institute, which, 
even leaving out of consideration the awful depth 
of impiety with which the designation associates 
it,can only rank with that class of crimes, the 
bare attempt to name which palsies the tongue. 

First in dignity is the kiss parental. This kiss 
is witnessed in its purest and most amiable state 
in young mothers—matrons, so little faded from 
the free maiden bloom, that the stranger hesi- 
tates in what class of femininity to rank them. 
They have the rich blushing grace of the girl, 
and her coy timidity, most like the caresses of a 
greyhound, insinuating fondness by approaches 
of serpentine grace, yet ready to bound away, 
startled even by an anticipated response. But 
in the midst of this softness we are aware of a 
growing dignity—-a statelier bearing—a proud- 
er consciousness and self-possession, not yet de- 
veloped, but throwing herald beams before it.— 
A being such as we have attempted to describe, 
bending over her first child with a love which 
no created being but herself can ever feel for 
another—so intense, so pure, so utterly devoid 
of selfishness—bathing its cheeks, chin, eyes 
and brow, in a flood of kisses, is a picture which 
earth cannot surpass, If, at times, a thought of 
self do cross her devotion, it is but a slight tinge 
of vanity, so graceful as to lose every alloy of 
littleness that attaches to the feeling. 

The kiss parental also includes that of the fa- 
ther. If it be less beautiful, less winning than 
that of the mother, it is on the other hand more 
impressive. Thearrangements of society—per- 
haps also a natural tendency in women to be- 
stow their affections upon: men somewhat their 
seniors—the wish to temper in the pure draught 
of matrimonial happiness a feeling of awe and 
veneration with the more tumultuous throb of 
love—bring it about that the husband, in general, 
rather exceeds his wife in years. At all events, 
there is something in the tenor of man’s life that 
gives a hardness to his outward bearing; an ha- 
bitual repression of the utterance of his feelings; 
the very reverse of the graceful wavelike yield- 
ing of woman’s heart, voice, and features to the 
pressure of every breeze. When we see the 
face which never blanched at danger, which 
strives to mantle even the joy of its heart, as the 
smooth ocean the treasures which lie fathomless 
beneath its surface, soften, as his wife holds out 
the helpless one to woo his embrace, then relent 
intoa grim smile, as he holds at a distance its 
little caressing hands, and finally imprints a long, 
and deep kiss upon its cheek, or pouting lips, 
with a “God bless thee, my boy!” 

So glad at this as he, we cannot be, 
but our rejoicing 
At nothing ean be more. 

We have spoken of the kiss parental, unmix- 
ed with any associations. It assumes, under 
certain circumstances, the aspect of sublimity. 





LOOSE REMARKS ON A DELICATE SUBJECT. 





It is easy to picture how the mother’s instinctive 





love must grow, in the event of a worthy object, | 
with every succeeding year; how the beautiful | 
or manly form, the warm generous heart, aud © 
the frank bearing must heighten and ennoble | 
her affection. It is possible to imagine the full = 
extent of a mother’s agony, when deprived of such 
an object. “My son,my son, my beautiful, my 
brave!” Rachel weeping over her infants, and 
refusing to be comforted, because they were not, | 
is a faint type of such a desolation. Yet there 
have been mothers who, when their country or 
their faith called for the sacrifice, could stamp 

a burning kiss on their son’s brow, and motion 
him forth—there was novoice, nature so far as- 
serted her supremacy—to the battle or to the 
stake, 

Turn we to a less mournful subject, the kiss 
amatory. On writing this word, we feel our 
breast fluttering beneath a clogging weight of | 
fear, just as it did—we care not to say how many 
years ago. It isa strange and beautiful thing— 
first innocent love. There is that in female 
beauty that delights merely to gaze upon; but 
beware of looking too long. The lustrous black 
pupil contrasting with the white of the eye and 
the carnated skin—the clear placid blue, into 
which you see down, down into the very soul: 
the deep hazel, lustrous as a sunlit stream, seen 
through an opening in its willowy banks; all may 
be gazed upon with impunity ninety-nine times, 
and the hundredth you area gone man. Ona 
sudden the eye strikes youas brighter an: deep- 
er than ever; or you fancy that a long look is 
stolen at you beneatha drooping eyelid, and that 
there is a slight flush on the cheek; and at once 
you arein love. Then you spend the morning 
in contriving apologies for calling, and the days 
and evenings in playing them off. When you 
lay your hand on the door-bell your knees trem- ¢ 
ble, and your breast feels compressed; and when # 
admitted, you sit, and look, and say nothing, and i « 
go away determined to tell your whole story 
next time. This goes.on for months, varied by aM 3] 
the occasional daring of kissing a flower with ii o; 
which she presents you; perhaps in the daring @ |e 
intoxication of love wafting it towards her; or 0G re 
an affectation of the Quixotte style, kneeling with ti 
mock heroic emphasis to kiss her hand in affected to 
jest; and the next time you meet with her, both 5, 
are stately and reserved as ever. Till at lastly, 
on some unnoticeable day, when you find your-@M th, 
self alone with the lady, you quite unawares fecli 4, 
her hand in yours, a yielding shudder crosses her, to 
and, you know not how, she is in your arms, aNdi op 
you press upon her lips, delayed but not with 
held, 

A long, long kiss, a kiss of youth and love. 
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The kiss conjugal is of a severer cast of beau 
ty. During the first year of matrimony it 4p 
proaches, according to circumstances and th 
dispositions of the individuals, to, the characte 
of the king amatory. Othello when he rejold 
his “fair warrior” at Cyprus is still all the lover 
For a time his bliss is speechless; but as soon @ 
he finds words— 

If *twere now to die, 
*T were now to be most happy; tor I fear 
My soul hath her content so absolute, 
That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate. 
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Imogine’s meditations upon the kiss of which 
her cruel stepmother had defrauded her, though 
less intensely passionate, have still more in them 
of the lover than the wife: 


| did not take my leave of him, but had : 

‘Most pretty things to say: ere I could tell him 
How 1 would think of him, at certain hours, 

Such thoughts and such; or, |] could make him swear 
That she of Italy should not betray : 

Mine interest and his honor; or have charged him 
At the sixth hour of morn, at noon, at midnight, 
T’encounter me with orison; (for then 

lam in heaven for him;) or ere I could 

Give him that parting kiss, which | had set 

Betwixt two shactaar words, comes in my father; 
And, like the tyrannous breathing of the north, 
Shakes all our buds from growing. 


It is in Coriolanus that we find the pride, depth, 
and glory of the kiss of wedded love best exem- 
plified. In the Volscian camp he at first affects 
toreceive his wife and mother coldly. “These 
eyes are not the same 1 worein Rome.” But 
nature will not be gainsaid: 


Like a dull actor now 
Ihave forgotten my part, and | am out 
Even to a full disgrace. Best of my flesh, 
Forgive my tyranny; but do not say, 
For that, “Forgive our Romans.” * Oh, a kiss 
Long as my exile—sweet as my revenge; 
Now, by the jealous queen of heav’n, that kiss, 
! carried from thee, dear; and my true lip 
Hath virgin’d it e’er since. 

The kiss friendly is extremely graceful among 
girls. Among men wecannotendureit. Great 
rough-bearded carles slavering each other, is 
enough to turn one’s stomach. For this reason, 
and because we esteem it a desecration of the 
ordinance to make a woman’s lip’s common to 
every stray customer, we are averse to the 
“salute,”’ (using the word in its old.English ac- 
ceptation,) which still remains thé @ecustomed 
node of greeting on some parts of the 








§ continent. 
“What you’ve touched you may take.” 

These four are the principal species of kisses; 
all the rest being mere combinations or varieties 
ofthem. A practical treatise on kissing would 
lead us into a wide field of discussion; but we 
tegard this essay as standing in the same rela- 
ton to such a dissertation as Euclid’s elements 
0a course of physical and mechanical science. 
Such a treatise is still a desideratum, although 
valuable and plenteous materials are scattered 
liroughout the literature of various nations. 
Among the most important sources of information 
lo which we may refer our readers, are, Anacre- 
, Sappho, and Longus, among the ancients; 
the Sacontala among the orientals; and the dia- 
logue between Orlando and Rosalind, together 
With that between Falstaff and Doll Tearsheet 
among the moderns. In conclusion we have 
only to remark, that the state of the science of 

ising in any nation may be assumed as a pretty 
‘curate standard of its civilization. The inha- 

tants of the Tonga Islands know neither the 
Practice nor the name for it. In Greek the va- 
Nous kinds of kissing have as many distinctive 


“esignations as the various kinds of epicures in 
rench, 










—<g>——— 
Itis not so hard to meet with wit, as with peo- 


'e that make good use of their own, or coun- 
‘tance that of an another man.—Bruyere. 


MUSIC OF NATURE. 





Written for the Casket. 
THE MUSIC OF NATURE. 

There’s music in the carol of the bird, 

When soaring heavenward, upon dewy wings, 
He seems aware, his matin song is heard 

By um, the ruler of 'lerrestial things. 
There’s music in the murmur of the stream, 

When the light Zephyr drives the wavelet on, 
When mirror like, it images the beam, 

The beam refulgent of the morning sun. 


There’s music in the cascade’s lively roar, 
When melted snow, has swelled the crystal tide. 
There’s sullen music, when the rocky shore 
Resists old ocean’s tumbling wave of pride; 
There’s music also in the whispering breeze 
Which to the soul soft pensive pleasures bring, 
When sighing wildly through the forest trees, 
Or when it rouses with its airy wing, 
A strain seraphic, from the windharps string. 


There’s pleasant music in the wild bee’s hum, 

When sucking sweets from every little flower. 
The smallest fly, or insect, is not dumb. 

There’s music likewise in the falling shower; 
There’s pensive music in the dropping leaf, 

Stript from the bower by Autumn’s chilling blast: 
It tells to all that beauty’s lot is brief, 

That youth’s gay spring is soon and quickly pass’d. 
There’s music when all nature is at war, 

Music, which power and gloomy grandeur hath, 
When the deep thunder peal is heard afar, 

Sending the lightning in its airy path, 
Oft’times a herald of its Maker’s wrath. 

There’s music in the earthquake’s deafening groan 
When blackening skies the stoutest hearts appal; 

When the tossed waves, as ifin anguish, moan, 
When cities tremble, trees uprooted fall. 


‘There’s music, melody in the artless song, 
Sweeter than lute, or instrument of art, 

When echo, list’ning*wafts the sound along, 
Which gives a moral whilst it soothes the heart. 

What gives the wanderer from his place of birth, 
Such heartfelt pleasure as some plaintive lay, 
(Recalling dreams, and visions passed away) 

Oft sung by friends, when happiness and mirth 

Reigned unobstructed round his father’s hearth. 


No thrilling trump inspires the Indian’s heart 
In danger’s hour, to conquer, or to die; 

But the wild war song can alone impart 
Strength to his arm and vengeance to his eye. 

The Norman* conqueror had no stirring drum 
To rouse his heart to win heroic meed, 

The song of Rolla struck the Saxon dumb, 
Urging the foe to high, and knightly deed, 

To win a kingdom, or to fall and bleed. 


There’s music in the infant's joyous laugh, 
When love, affection in the eye appears, 
Ere from afliction’s bitter cup they quaff 
A draught of sorrow in maturer years. 
From woman’s ruby lip ’tis sweet to hear, 
A lay of hope, in dark misfortune’s hour, 








*William the Conqueror at the battle of Hastings. 
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Making dull grief and sorrow disappear, 
As if some seraph with his harp was near, 
With magic strain to charm the listening ear. 
No one but God could give the voice such pow’r. 
AVON BARD. 
ee 


CHLORIDE OF LIME. 


The Library of Useful Knowledge, entitled “Chemistry, 
part 3d” one of the most valuable books ever published, 
contains some notices of the Chlorides--we extract the fol- 
lowing, and claim for it the special attention of all our 
readers. 

“The manufacture of Chloride of Lime (commonly call- 
ed bleaching powder) is of great importance, and Is car- 
ried on upon a very large scale. It is prepared by passing 
chlorine into chambers constructed for the purpose, in 
which strata of fresh slacked lime, in fine powder, is ex- 
posed to its action in trays. ‘The gas is absorbed with ra- 
pidity, and much heat is evolved. It is necessary, indeed, 
to regulate this last circumstance by passing the current 
of gas very slowly into the apparatus, or by surrounding it 
with cold water; as too high temperature determines the 
formation of a large portion of chlorate of lime. 

The chloride of lime is thus obtained in the form of a 
dry, white powder, which possesses a faint odour of chlo- 
rine, and 2 strong penetrating taste. When agitated with 
water, a portion is dissolved, which varies in different 
specimens. Its exact composition Is a matter of contro- 
versy; butit is probable that the dry powder consists of 
one equivalent of chlorine united with two of hydrate of 
lime, and that, when dissolved, one equivalent of the lat- 
ter is precipitated; and that the chloride which remains in 
solution is composed of one equivalent of the chlorine and 
one of the hydrate. When fresh prepared, with care, it 
does not contain any admixture of muriate of lime (chlo- 
ride of calcium), but by long keeping, especially if moist, 
this salt is produced. 7 

When exposed to heat, it is decomposed; a small quanti- 
ty of chlorine and water are first given off, and, upon rais- 
ing the temperature to 600°, the oxygen of the base is 
evolved, and chloride of calcium produced. The chlorine 
is also rapidly displaced by the different Acids, even by 
the carbonic, whose affinities are probably the same. 

It is very extensively used in bleaching, as it destroys 
colors ioale as efficaciously as chlorine itself. Its power 
for this purpose, and consequently its commercial value, 
may be estimated by its action upona solution of indigo 
of known strength. Whena solution ofthe chloride is ex- 
posed to the air, the carboni acid gradually displaces the 
chlorine, which slowly es/apes imto the atmosphere, and 
carbonate of lime is produded. Advantage has been taken 
of this property for a most beneficial purpose, and one 
which cannot be too widely published, or too urgently en- 
forced, by all those who may have it in their power to re- 
commend it by precept or authority. Gaseous chlorine 
possesses the power of destroying the volatile principles 
given off by bodies ina state of putrefaction or infectious 
affluvia, and is often used with great advantage for the 
purpose of fumigation; but its smell is of such asuffocating 
nature, and so irritating to the lungs, that the greatest 
caution must be taken not to inhale it in any quantity. 
In the process, however, above described, it is so gradual- 
ly evolved as not to occasion inconvenience; and it may be 
thus exposed, even in the chambers of the sick, without 
the slightest annoyance. Unpleasant exhalations are in- 
stantly neutralized by this salutary process, contagion 
checked, and a pleasant freshness communicated to the 
air, which does not merely cover disagreeable smells, like 
common fumigations, but effectually destroys them. The 
chloride is cheap and easily procured: and the quantity of 
atable-spoonful, stirred into as much water as may be 
contained in asoup-plate, and renewed every two or three 
days, is quite sufficient in ordinary cases. During fevers 
of a decidedly infectious character, the solution should 
be sprinkled about the chamber, and the linen ef the pa- 
tient thrown into a pail of water in which double the above 
quantity of the salt has been mixed. ‘There is reason to 
believe, from actual experiment, that the contagion of the 
plague itself may be stopped by these precautions. ‘The 
full benefit of the discovery, however, can only be derived 
from the people acting for themselves in this matter, and 
not waiting for the recommendation of medical men, who, 





CHLORIDE OF LIME-——FUGITIVE THOUGHTS. 


from their constant attendance upon disease, are possil)i; 
less alive to the dangers which surround them; and except 
in very decided instances of infection, may sometimes 


be unfortunately afraid of the ridicule of giving way 1 4 


unfounded alarm. The precaution is neither expensive, 


troublesome nor unpleasant, and is perfectly’within the | 


reach of the poorest of the community. In no case can it 


be productive of any injurious effects; and he who is ac- | 


quainted with the facts, is guilty of the grossest negligence 
who does not have recourse to such simple means of pre- 
vention, even in cases of the very slightest suspicion. We 
are well aware that we are exposing ourselves to some 1i- 
dicule for so strongly enforcing such a subject in a scien- 
tific treatise; but when we consider that these pages are 
destined for thousands to whom other sources of such in- 
formation are not accessible, we should feel ourselves 

uilty of the same kind of negligence which we strong. 


y condemn in others, if we did not avail ourselves of 


the opportunity of widely extending the useful knowledge 
of the disinfecting power of the bleaching powder, or chlo- 
ride of lime. 


eR 
How to use the Chloride of Lime, for the purpose of 
disinfecting Apartments:— 

For one apartment of common size:—First, ventilate it 
free. Then, close the windows and doors. Next, put, of 
dry Chloride of Lime, as much as would fill an egg-shel! 
or table spoon, into a tumbler full of river-water or rain- 
water. Mix them during a minute or two—sprinkle the 
floor with the mixture. When an odour resembling that 
of ivory when it is scraped [Prosphate of Lime] is per- 
ceived the thing to be done has been done--that is to say, 
the Chlorine of the compound, has quitted the Lime-- 
has combined with that for which it has a superior affinity 
—the miasmata, has neutralized them, and rendered them 
innoxious. 

PE NT 
ORIGINAL. 
FUGITIVE THOUGHTS. 
I saw a Child some time ago 
Stand by a river side, 
And fling in bits of buoyant wood, 
And joy as down the rolling floed, 


He marked the rubbish glide. 

I tho ow like were some I’ve seen 
To aid Child I spied, 

Who fling their fleeting hours away, 

At Taverns, Balls, or at the Play, 
Or in vain show of Pride. 







I saw a Bird some time ago 
Perched on a leafy bough, 

Pluming its gay and glittering breast, 

With many a rainbow color drest, 
As beautiful I vow 

As some fair maid in rich array, 

And smiling on her wedding day. 

But while I gazed, with dog and gun, 
A Fowler wandered by, 

His falcon sight the songster viewed, 

* And quick the tube, with death indued, 

Was lifted to his eye. 

A fearful pause—a flash---and sped 

The whizzing shots--the Bird lay dead: 
Ah, me! exclaimed I, 

It little dreamed an hour agone-- 

Gay, glad, and basking in the sun-- 
What death it was to die. 

And some rose then unto my view, 

As like that lovely victim too, 
Wouldst thou know, reader, why ? 

Look to thy heart—I here émit 

The answer on its tablets writ-- 
*T will meet its open eye. OSCAR. 
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| Parties, and the importance of the occasion. 


Written for the Casket. 


ELLEN OF ARGYLE. 

The little story that I am about to relate is 
handed to us from among the legends of antiqui- 
iy, with which Scotland abounds. Although 
these stories of “olden time” convey but little 
moral applicability to the purposes of modern 
life, yet they bring to view many obsolete traits 
in the Scottish character, which are the founda- 
tions of its present reputation. The constitu- 
tion of feuds, which had its origin from the mili- 
tary poliey of those northern nations, the Goths, 
the Huns, the Lombards, &c. prevailed at the 
time of which we are speaking, in almost all the 
nations of Europe, and in Scotland it flourished 
inthe highest vigor. Numerous clans, each go- 
verned by a hereditary chieftain, composed the 
nation. Homage and fealty were due from the 
nobility to the king, and these received the like 
pledges of attachment and service from inferior 
chiefs and tenantry. Under a government too 
loosely connected for any other than military 
purposes, it is not surprising that intestine com- 
motions were frequent—when clan was arrayed 
against clan, with all the bitterness which local 
prejudices engender. 

Among the chiefs thus arrayed against each 
other, were those of Argyle and the Island of 
Mull. In numerical strength the clan of Argyle, 
or the Campbells, was much superior to that of 
Mull, or the Maclains, for so were they severally 
distinguished. The Maclains were, nevertheless, 
brave and hardy, and at all times a troublesome 
enemy. The Island of Mull is situated off the 
Western coast of Scotland, and is one of the 
principal of the Hebrides, being twenty-eight 
miles in length, and eighteen in breadth. 

The lengthened hostilities of thigge clans be- 
came irksome to them both, and were anx- 
ious to establish a lasting truce, t gh motives 
of policy more than friendship. Experience had, 
however, taught them that treaties were unavail- 
ing; as there were always some malicious indi- 
viduals of either clan, especially among the 
fishermen from the different coasts, who were sure 
tvcommit almost daily acts of violence, produc- 
ing perplexing disputes, that always ended in 
bloodshed. 

Argyle was at this time a widower, with one 
son, the heir to his dukedom, and a daughter, | 
llen,a maiden of extraordinary beauty and | 
inteligence. Maclain was young, and unmar- 
ned, and a union between him and Ellen of Ar- 
gyle seemed to promise a permanent repose to | 
te contending parties. A mutual attachment | 
existed between Ellen and an English knight— 
vut she did not hesitate fo sacrifice inclination | 
‘0 patriotism. ‘The marriage accordingly took | 
place in the castle of Argyle, attended with the 
bomp and ceremony suited to the rank of the | 






| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


The intercourse between the clans was marked, | 
ior some time, with the strictest cordiality; and 
the Dulxe congratulated himself upon the happy | 
“onsummation of a plan which had originated | 
With himself. But thebirth of a son and heir to | 
the chieftainship of Mull, gave rise to new feel- | 
gs among the Lindred of the present chief. The | 
collateral relations found themselves excluded 
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ELLEN OF ARGYLE. 





/and left her to her fate. 


ee 
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to make way fora detested Campbell—murmurs 
and complaints were carried to the castle, and 
soon assumed the forms of menace and rebellion. 
The few domestics that attended Ellen of Argyle 
from the parental roof, were, one by one, on some 
pretence, removed from about her person, and 
she was left friendless-amidst a host of enemies, 
who no longer concealed their hatred. In this 
dilemma she was without resource and without 
consolation—honor forbade an appeal to her fa- 
ther, and consequently to a renewal of those 
hostilities which she had been fora time the means 
of allaying. Her husband, imbecile and irreso- 
lute, afforded but a feeble promise of protection 
against the ungovernable resentment of his kin- 
dred. At length a body of inferior chiefs waited 
on their leader, and demanded that his wife and 
child should be delivered into their possession, 
declaring, in case of refusal, that Benlona, a 
popular and designing man, and near kinsman 
to the chief of Mull, should be their leader. It 
was in vain that Maclain opposed argument and 
entreaty to the cruel determination of the chiefs 
of his clan; they knew his character, and felt 
satisfied that resolution was only necessary to 
compel him to yield to their purpose. Having 
extorted permission from their chief, Benlona, 
with two others, entered the apartment of Ellen 
at midnight, and ordered her to prepare herseit 
on the instant to return to her father; informing 
her that the Maclains would not submit to a mis- 
tress of the house of Argyle, nor a chieftain of 
the blood of the Campbeils. 

Ellen could not believe that these men of blood 
intended to convey her to her father. She in- 
formed them that as the mother of her helpless 
infant she could not but fee! some degree of ma- 
ternal anguish at this unseasonable and uncere- 
monious visit—but as the daughter of Argyle 
she could meet their menaces without dismay, 
and their insults with scorn. She was soon pre- 
pared, and with her infant, only a few months 
old, followed them to the sea-shore. She was 
there delivered into the hands of two ruffians, 
who received her in a boat, for the purpose ap- 
parently of conveying her and her child to the 
coast of Argyle. Aiter rowing several hours 
the boat was stopped at an isolated rock, em- 
bracing but few yards of surface, and but a few 
feet above the level of the ocean. The idea of 
being thus left with her child, with no compan- 
ion but despair and famine, overcame the reso- 


| lution of Ellen of Argyle. She implored the pity 


of her murderers—but she implored in vain— 
the only reply she received was, that “her time 
would be shaet=-wvith which the men departed 
As she reflected on the 
answer of the ruffians, the fatal truthrushed upon 
her mind—the returning tide would overwhelm 
the rock, and speedy and certain destruction 
awaited her infant and herself. - Few situations 


'more heartrending and deplorable can well be 


imagined than that of Ellen; her enemy was the 
unstayed swell of the mighty ocean—her fate 
lay in the pathway of omnipotent power. 

The death of Ellen and her infant by a malig- 
nant disorder, was announced from the castle 
of Mull,and a grand and solemn funeral gave 
credence to the deception. A messenger was 
despatched to Argyle to inform him of the me- 
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lancholy event, and to advise him that the chief 
of Mull, with a splendid retinue, would pay a 
visit of condolence to his afflicted father-in-law. 
Maclain arrived, with his friends, clothed in the 
deepest mourning—he was met by Argyle and 
his followers, clad also in sable, and conducted 
to the ducal hall, where refreshments were pre- 
pared for the visitors. The duke informed Ma- 
clain that he should presently invite him to the 
feast; but that a guest would soon join them, 
whose company would be particularly agreeable, 
at least to himself---that-his house had been too 
long without a mistress, and the new-comer was 
to occupy that station. 

“What! a bridal and a funeral feast!” cried 
Maclain. 

“Aye,” quoth John of Lorn, “a bridal and a 
funeral feast! here is a step-dame for an unruly 
son---but even her authority will hardly keep | 
me calm to-day.” 

“Methinks your joy makes you forget that sor- 
ata too is blended with this occasion,” said Mac- 

ain. 

“True,” replied Argyle, “but John of Lorn is 
ever thoughtless---but you, brave sir, shall judge 
if the lady deserve not our kindest feelings.”’ 

The lady now made her appearance, and was 
no other than Ellen of Argyle, with her infant 
son. She had been rescued from her perilous 
situation by some fishesmen, shortly after day 
break on the same morning she was left upon 
the rock, and at a moment of the greatest peril. 

Surprise and shame kept the treacherous 
chieftain and his followers silent. Argyle thus 
addressed them: ‘Maclains---If the entertain- 
ment is displeasing, you are at liberty to depart 
—but the threshold of hospitality once passed, 
your recreant chieftain shall answer for his in- 
sult to my house, and his perfidy to my daugh- 
ter.” 

The Maclains hastened from the hall of Ar- 
syle, pursued by the Campbells. The chief of 
Mull stopped not at the threshold, but was pur- 
sued by John of Lorn, who slew him as he fled. 

But few escaped—and the treacherous Benlona 
was among the number who paid the forfeit of 
thei# crimes. 


8 I a 

StncguLAR ApveNTURE.—Mr. Bradbury, in 
his travels in the interior of North America, 
relates the followingsigular adventure ef a man 
named John Colter: 

** Colter came to St. Louis in May, 1810, ina 
small canoe, from the head waters of the Mis- 
souri a distance of 3000 miles which he travers- 
ed in 30 days. 1 saw him onhis arrival, and re- 
ceived from him an account of his adventures, 
after he had separated from Lewis and Clarke’s 

arty ; one of these, for its singularity, I,shall re- 

ate. On the arrival of the party at the head 
waters of the Missouri, Colter observing an ap- 
pearance of abundance of beaver being there, 
got permission to remain and hunt for some 
time, which he did in company with a manof the 
name of Dixon who had traversed the immense 
tract of country from St. Louis to the head wa- 
ters of the Missouri alone. Soon after, he se- 
parated from Dixon, and trapped in company 
with a hunter named Potts; and, aware of the 
hostility of the Black-feet Indians, one of whom 
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had been killed by Lewis, they set their traps 
at night, and took them up early in the mornins 
remaining concealed during the day. They 
were examining their traps early one morning 
in a creek about six miles from that branch of 
the Missouri called Jefferson’s Fork, and were) 
ascending in a canoe, when they suddenly 
heard a great noise, resembling the tramplino 
of animals ; but they could not ascertain the fact. 
as the high perpendicular banks on each side of; 
the river impeded their view. Colter immedj-.” 
ately pronounced it to be occasioned by Indians,” 
and advised an instant retreat, but was accused) 
of cowardice by Potts, who insisted that the. 
noe was caused by buffaloes, and they proceed-) 
ed on. P a 
In a few minutes afterwards, their doubts) 
were removed by a party of Indians, making®™ 
their appearance on both sides of the creek, tol 
the amount of five or six hundred, who beckoned! 
them to come ashore. As retreat was now im-) 
possible, Colter turned the head of the canoe,” 
and at the moment of its touching, an Indian? 
seized the rifle belonging to Potts; but Colter, 
who is a remarkably strong man, itimediately ” 
retook it, and handed it to Potts, whe, remained” 
in the canoe, and on receiving it, pusmog into! 
the river. He had scarcely quitted the’ hae 
when an arrow was shot at him,and he criedy 
out, “* Colter, 1 am wounded !”————Colter re-7 
monstrated with him on the folly of attempting” 
to escape, and urged him to come ashore. In-~ 
stead of complying, he instantly levelled his ri- 7 
fle at the Indian, and shot him dead on the spot. 7 
This conduct, situated as he was, may appear” 
to have been an act of madness, but it was doubt- ~ 
less the effect of sudden, but sound reasoning ;~ 
for, if taken alive, he must have expeeted to be ~ 
tortured eath, according to their custom. = 
He was ntly pierced with arrows so Du-/ 
merous, to use Colter’s words, “he was) 
made «@ riddle of.’ They now seized Colter,” 
stripped him entirely naked, and began to con-) 
sult on the manner he should be pat:tod ; 
They were first inclined to set as a) 
mark to shoot at, but the chief interfered, and/ 
seizing him by the shoulder, asked him if he 
could run fast? Colter, who had been some time} 
amongst the Keekatso or Crow Indians, had in 
a considerable degree acquired the Blackfoot 
language, and was also well acquainted with 
Indian customs; he knew that he had now tog 
run for his life, with the dreadful odds of five or} 
six hundreds against him, and those armed In-/ 
dians; he therefore cunningly replied that he was 7 
a very bad runner, although he was considered | 
by the hunters as remarkably swift. The chief) 
now commanded the party to remain stationary, | 
and he led Colter out on the prairie three or four 
hundred yards, and released him, bidding him] 
save himself if he could. At this instant the hor-§ 
rid war-whoop sounded in the ears of poor Col-§ 
ter, who, urged with the hope of reserving life, 
ran with a speed at which himself was surprised. | 
He proceeded towards the Jefferson Fork, hav- j 
ing to traverse a plain six miles in breadth;/ 
abounding with prickly pear, on Which he was) 
every instant treading with his naked feet. od 
ran nearly half way across the plain before h¢) 
ventured to look ever his shoulder, when he per-| 
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TO AUTUMN. 


ceived that the Indians were very muchscatter- 
ed, and that he gained ground to a considerable 
distance from the main body; but one Indian, 
who carried a spear, was much before all the 
rest, and not more than ninety or one hundred 
yards from him. A faint gleam of hope now 
cheered the heart of Colter, he derived confi- 
dence from the belief, that escape was within 
the bounds of possibility ; but that confidence was 
nearly fatal to him, for he exerted himself to such 
adegree, that the blood gushed from his nostrils, 
and soon almost covered the fore part of his 
body. ‘ 


He had now arrived within a mile of the river, 
when he distinctly heard the appalling sound of 
footsteps behind him, and every instant expect- 
ed to feel the spear of his pursuer. Again he 
turned his head, and saw the savage not twenty 
yards from him. Determined if possible, to avoid 
the expected blow, he suddenly stopped, turned 
round, and spread out his arms. The Indian, 
surprised by the suddenness of the action, and 
perhaps by the bloody appearance of Colter, 
also attempted to stop; but, exhausted with run- 
ning,he fell whilst endeavoring to throw his 
spear, which struck in the ground, and broke. 

olter instantly snatched up the pointed part, 
with which he pined him to the earth, and then 
continued his flight. The foremost of the Indians, 
arriving atthe place, stopped till others came 
up to join them, when they set up a hideous yell. 
Every moment of time was improved by Colter; 
who although fainting and exhausted, succeeded 
in gaining the skirting of the cotton tree wood, 
m the borders of the Fork, through which he 
ran and plunged into the river. 


Fortunately for him,a little below this place 
was an island, against the upper pagtof which, 
araft of drift timber had lodged. ived un- 
der the raft, and after several efforts, got his 
head above water amongs the trunks of the trees, 
covered over.with smaller wood to the depth of 
several feet. Scarcely had he secured himself, 
when the Indians arrived on the river, screach- 
ing and yelling, as Colter expressed it,: “‘ like so 
many devils.” ‘They were frequently on the raft 
during the day, and were seen through the chinks 
by Colter, who was congratulating himself on 
lls escape, until the idea arose, that they might 
set the raft on fire. In horrible suspense he re- 
mained until night when hearing no more of the 
lndians, he dived under the raft, and swam si- 
ently down the river to a considerable distance, 
Where he landed, and travelled all night. Al- 
though happy in having escaped from the Indi- 
ans, his situation was still dreadful ; he was com- 
pletely naked, under a burning sun; the soles of 
us feet were entirely filled with the thorns of 
ie prickly pear; he was hungry, and had no 
ieans of killing game, although he saw abun- 


dance around him; and was at least seven days 
urney from Lisa’s Fort, on the Bighorn branch 


tthe Roche Jaune river. These were circum- 
‘ances, under which, almost any man, but an 
American hunter, would have despaired. He 
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Written for the Casket. 
TO AUTUMN. 

Iti’e a mournful pleasure in surveying 

The sapphire tints which mellow Autumn brings, 
To see the verdure day by day decaying; 

To hear the red-breast, when he sadly sings, 
A farewell strain, as if a requiem paying, 
To haunted grove, tv mead and streamlet straying. 


Though plenty, smiling in the golden sheaf, 
Gladdens with joy the frugal farmer’s heart, 
All nature wears an aspect now of grief, 
Which thonghts of death to reckless ones impart. 
Consumption’s victim knows that life is brief, 
He reads his doom in Autumn’s falling leaf. 


Season of mirth! when harvest songs foretell 
To laboring millions, from their toils repose, 

How many tears thy coming doth dispel, 
Thou best physician to the poor man’s woes. 

The half-clad beggar feels as happy now, 

As him who wears a laurel on his brow. 


Thou mak’st earth lovely, season of decay ; 
The withered flower can still a fragrance shed, 
Though earth has thrown her emerald garb away, 
The lawn resembles beauty, newly dead. 
Like clouds most brilliant, when the king of day, 
The world is gilding with his farewell ray. 


The feathered tribe, of snows and storms aware, 
To climes more genial, take unerring flight, 

A guide divine directs their course through air, 
Which trackless, pathless seems to human sight. 

Will haughty man, his God’s existence dare 

To question rashly—evidence so fair ? 


Autumn! less joy attends thy coming now, 
Than ere attended thy approach before, 

A boding gloom is clouding every brow, 
No human foe hath visited our shore. 

A viewless spirit taints the gale with death, 

The sunny ray is poisoned by his breath. 


Baffler of human skill! to mortals sent, 
As a fatal herald of their Maker’s wrath, 
How dire, how dreadful is thy punishment, 
Since youth and beauty wither in thy path— 
Since genius falls before thy fearful might, 
His eagle eye forever closed in night. 


Thou art no lingerer in the peasant’s home, 
Title and rank at thy dread summons bow, 

The pampered inmates of the pillar’d dome, 
Find gems and gold but poor protection now. 

Man is thy victim in the festal hour, 

The proud, the humble, feel alike thy power. 


Autumn, alas! ere man again shall reap 
The harvest, ripened by thy wand of gold, 
How many forms will in the churchyard sleep? 
How many hearts will pulseless be, and cold ? 
Eyes will be rayless which are flashing now, 
And worms will banquet on the kingly brow. 


AVON BARD. 
a me 














‘rrived at the Fort in seven days; having sub- 
‘sted on a root much esteemed by the Indians 
*{ the Missouri, now known by naturalists as 
Poralsa esculenta. 


By struggling with misfortunes we are sure 
to receive some wounds in the conflict; but a 
sure way 10 come off victorious is by running 
away.—Goldsmith. 
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Biographical Sketches. 


From the Boston Commercial Gazette. 
JOHN HOWARD PAYNE, Esq. 


The arrival of this gentleman at New York, 
from London, a few days since, has already been 
announced. We observe that the National Intel- 
ligencer, as well as other papers, in stating the 
above fact, mentions Mr. Payne as being a na- 
tive of Boston, which is nota fact. As Bosto- 
nians we should be very glad to claim him asa 
townsman, if this were indeed the case; but he 
was born upon Long Island and in the state of 
New York—whence his parents removed to 
Boston, about the year 1796 or 97. His father, 
William Payne, was a celebrated school master 
—noew weil remembered by many in this city. 
In fact the impress of his excellent discipline 
was of various duration—that upon the back re- 
maining for a week or so, while that upon the 
mind has proved indelible. Well do we remem- 
ber the hard thoughts that occupied our juvenile 
minds ; and if we live to be a man—old vinegar 
face—look out—and ideas similar to this. But 
when we had arrived at man’s estate, we could 
find no words to thank him for it. His son John, 
our junior perhaps by a year or two, was a smart, 
active, intelligent lad—who soon contrived to 
leave us in the rear,in most of the school exer- 
cises ; of course he must have been a boy of con- 
siderable parts, and these were soon evinced in 
a talent for recitation; more particularly for 
dramatic recitation. Shortly after this, a medal 
was awarded him in this respect, but whether 
of gold, silver or leather, our memory is not te- 
nacious. Be this as it may, it served as “a spur 
to prick the sides of his intent,” and he soon out- 
stripped all his competitors. In the course of a 
year or twoa Lilliputian dramatic corps was es- 
tablished in his father’s old wooden school house, 
in Sister street, where John soon strutted as 
Hero both of the Sock and Buskin, and where 
ourselves, if we remember right, shortly after 
atiained the distinguished place of candle snuffer. 
Matters jogged on in this way until about the 
year 1808 or 9—when our hero, who by the bye 
had kept his eye continually fixed on theatrical 
preferment, made his first appearance at the 
Park Theatre,in New York, inthe character 
of young Norval. He met with a most flaitering 
reception, and soon ran through a number of 
favorite characters,such as Selim—Tancred— 
Octavian—Hamlet—F rederick and Romeo, with 
distinguished applause—He next visited Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Charleston, 
winning “ golden opinions,” wherever he went. 
Shortly after, he established a reading room in 
New York, and at the same time contributed 
largely to the various periodicals of the day, one 
or two of which he for a short time edited himself. 
He is a good scholar, writes correctly and with 
good taste, both prose and verse, and possesses 
an active and lively imagination. 

The following elegant lines were written by 
him when about eighteen years of age; they 
display a poetic fancy and facility of versitication, 
which we should like to see further cultivated 
and improved ; they were addressed toa beau- 
tiful young lady, whose name was Mayo. 











Last night, while restless on my bed, 
I languish’d for the dawn of morrow; 
Soft slumber sooth’d my aching head, 
And fill’d in fairy dreams, my sorrow. 





I stood in that serene retreat, 

Which smiles in spite of stormy weather, 
Where flowers and virtues clust’ring meet, 
And cheeks and roses blush together. 

When soon, twelve sylph-like forms, I dream’d, 
Successive on my vision darted; 
And still the latest comer seem’d 
Fairer than she who just departed. 
Yet one there was, whose azure eye, 
A melting, holy lustre lighted; 
Which censur’d while it wak’d the sigh, 
And chid the feelings it excited. 
“Mortal !” (a mystic speaker said) 
“In these the sister months discover ; 
“Select from these the brightest maid! 
“Prove to the brightest maid a lover.” 
I heard—and felt no longer free—- 
From all the rest [ gladly sever; 
And in perennial joy, with thee, 
Dear May—O! could reside forever. 


We had almost forgotten one circumstance, © 
which may be well worth mentioning. When” 
Master Payne was about 12 or 14 years of age, © 
he commanded a company of artillery, consistin 
of from 25 to 30 men, in buckram suits, and? 
armed with a couple of brass field-pieces and tin 7 
swords. John however had contrived to possess 7 
himself of a real Toledo almost as long as him- 7 
self, which had a vile trick of getting between” 
his legs and tripping up his (og A Now he by 
no means relished this, although he was proud © 
of his sword, in the use of which he was uncom- ~ 
monly dexterous and he would sometimes indulge 
himself in comparison between his own trusty? 
blade and the inferior ones of his subalterns, by © 
nomeans t@sthe advantage of the latter. One 
afternoon @$ bis orderly sergeant and another/ 
officer wer® brandishing their weapons round] 
their heads, ina manner which their captaing 
thought was rather too familiar, he called out top 
them as one having authority—“ Keep up youry 
tin swords, for the dew will rust them”—andj 
drawing his own at the sametime, he excliamed,@ 
** Behold! I have a weapon—a better never did 
itself sustain upon a soldier’s thigh.” ‘This was) 
in Federal street, in front of the mansion-house} 
of the late Brig. Gen. Elliot, to whom he wasy 
paying a marching salute, and who was alwaysy 
wont to smile whenever he related the anecdote.§ 

For the last 20 years Mr. Payne has resided 
in Europe—principally in London. He 1s the 
author of Brutus and other plays which have beet 
received with distinguished approbation. He 
has also translated and dramatised several 
French plays of merit, which bid fair to keep 
possession of the stage for a long time. And likes 
another distinguished New Yorker, he has con 
tributed in no inconsiderable degree to soited 
down the asperities and prejudices entertaine® 
towards this country. And like him, we hope 
he has now returned to pass the remainder Of 
his days in his native land. 

— i 
DANIEL BOON. 

The Illinois Magazine publishes the following 
letter, froma venerable citizen of Kenjucky, os 
lative to the hardy and adventurous huntsm@ 





































who is so justly and universally regarded as 
the patriarch of that state. Its simplicity and 
straight-forwardness are alike characteristic of 
the writer and the subject; and the brief narra- 
tive which it gives of the life and adventures of 
the fearless and single-hearted father of the 
great West cannot fail to interest the general 














‘4, 
om reader. 
“l received your letter a few days since, re- 
i questing me to state what I knew of Col. Danie. 
/@ boon. Whena boy I knew him.—He lived with- 
i ina mile and a half of my father’s, in Culpep- 
'@ per county, Virginia, for two years, and I fre- 
'@ wuently set up targets for him to shoot at. From 
"@ thence he moved to North Carolina; and I saw 
/@ cmore of him, until I met him in Kentucky, in 
Dae (lis. 
-@ Wewere frequently together afterwards, and 
-@ several times in the woods, surveying, in com- 
any; and a moreagreeable, friendly companion 
: i haee never seen. In stature, I think * was 
tance, jg out five feet ten inches high, and well propor- 
When) ™ [oved. His appearance was fine, his manners 
400 a easy, his mind strong and Lagan ence, his dispo- 
viata | @ sition mild and placid, and his character unim- 
s and mm Peachable. A more friendly and hospitable man 
nd tin ag Sever lived. — 
ossess |, Will now inform you of what he told me re- 
; him- [tive to his first discovery of Kentucky.—He 
‘tween ™ ‘2d that himself, his brother Squire, and a ser- 
he by gy aut boy, came to North Carolina, to take a fall 
proud | bunt in Powell’s valley, having hunted there the 
‘oncom: am Year before. He was hunting along the side of 
ndulce | gm We Cumberland mountain, and discovered a gap 
trusty a low place in the mountain, which he ascended 
rns, by to the top, and thence he imagined he could see 
One @ the Ohio river. He thought, in his own mind, 
‘nother mm at it was the most beautiful country in the 
round@@™ “orld. He returned to the camp, and informed 
-aptainj@™ 4's brother what he had seen; telling him that 
‘out tolm™ “ey must up and go across the mountain.— 
your), They did so, and travelled on to Scagg’s creek, 
“andi Where the deer were so plenty that they soon 
liamed,g™ 2ded their seven horses with shaved skins, and 
ver did) “¢ started his brother and the servant boy back 


with them to North Carolina. He told his broth- 
érto bring back to him as many horses as he 
could get, and he would have their loads ready 
wgainst his return. He staid and hunted there, 


his wase 
n-house® 
he wasi 
alwayse 


ecdote..™™ “4d never saw the face of man for eight months 
resided) gm 94 day.—He declared that he never enjoyed 
e is thel himself better in his life; he had three dogs that 
ye beentam <°pt his camp while he was hunting; and at night 


le would often lie by his fire and sing every son 
te could think of, while the dogs would sit roun 
lim, and give as much attention as if they under- 
‘ood every word he was saying. 

At the end of eight months, his brother and 
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*, softenj@™ “'Vant boy came to him, with fourteen horses. 
»ptainedilal “ls brother informed him that when he got into 
ve hope North Carolina with his peltry, the Indians had 
inder olf allen upon the frontiers, and that he had to go, 
7m ‘th others, against them. Boon had the packs 
dearly all aon , and in a day or two they loaded 
@ ‘c horses, and started for home. They started 
allowing rhome. They travelled the first day, and until 


about 10 o’clock the next day, when he saw four 

idians, with as many horses, loaded with bea- 

"erfur. They were crossing each other; and 

‘ting plainly that they must meet, he cautioned 
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his brother and the servant boy not to let the In- 
dians have their guns out of their hands; for they 
would be sure to make an attempt to get them, 
under the pretence of wanting to examine them. 
The Indians endeavored to get their guns, but 
they would not let them get possession of them. 
The Indians then went round Boon’s horses and, 
drove them off with their own. Boon said he 
looked hard after them awhile, and then (not 
thinking it prudent to attack four men on their 
guard with but one man and a boy to back him) 
he put off for home. They went on that day,and 
until nine or ten o’clock of the next; he then ob- 
served to his brother and the boy thatif they 
would stick to him, he would turn about and fol- 
low the Indians even to their towns but he would 
have his skins and horses back. They agreed 
to it, and immediately pursued hard after them, 
and came in sight of them the fourth day. “Now,” 
said Boon, “we must trail them on, until they 
stop to eat. 

he Indians at length halted, hoppled their 
horses, cooked and ate; Boon and his compan- 
ions watching them all the while.—He well knew 
that having eaten they would all lie down to 
sleep except one. They didso; and the one who 
was on guard set on a log at the head of the oth- 
ers, and Boon and his boys had to creep on all 
fours for a hundred yards, to get near enough to 
shoot.—Boon then told his brother that he would 
take for his own mark the one on the log.—that 
he (the brother) must aim at the one on the right, 
and the boy at the one on the left; and that when 
he gave the signal they must fire, and keep load- 
ing and shooting, making as much noise and 
using as many different tones as they could. 
They fired, and he tilted his man over the mh 
but the others bore him off. The Indians fled, 
and they followed for three quarters of a mile, 
shooting and yelling; then came back, gathered 
their own horses and those of the Indians, put on 
their packs and the packs of beaver fur, and 
drove them safe to his own house, in North Caro- 
Ta above is just as he told it to me him- 
se Reg 
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BIOGRAPHY 
OF SOME OF THE SIGNERS OF THE 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


The following brief sketches are abstracted 
from biographical notices of thmty-three out 
of the fifty-six signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence: of some of the others, Hancock, 
the Adamses, Jefferson, Franklin, Chase, &c. 
their lives and characters are familiar to every 
reader of American re 

Chancellor Wyrue, of Virginia; a lawyer; 
a judge of the purest morals and deepest learn- 
ing; idleand dissipated until thirty years of age, 
when he first applied himself to law ; the precep- 
tor of Jefferson. 

GrorGe Reep, of Delaware—an eminent 
lawyer. His biography is ample, interesting and 
authentic. 

Witiiam Wituiams, of Connecticut—ori- 
ginally a Town Clerk, but liberally educated— 
then an upright and benevolent merchant; sac - 
rificed the greater part of his gains to the pub- 
lic service. 
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Samvuet Huntineton, of Connecticut; a 
mere ploughman until his twenty-second year; 
afterwards an eminent lawyer; President of Con- 
gress ; Chief Justice of his State, and Governor. 
His biography is highly curious. 

Wma. Froyp, of New York; a farmer; a gen- 
eral; enjoyed a large share of state honors. 

GeorGeE W avon, of Georgia—originally an 
apprentice to a carpenter in Virginia; self edu- 
cated to the law; a colonel; wounded in battle; 
twice Governor of Georgia; Chief Justice; a 
Senator of the United States. 

GrorGE CriyMER, of Pennsylvania—a mer- 
chant, fond of literature; a terse, sententious 
writer: an efficient and honored patriot. His 
biography full and interesting, but diffusive. 


“ Goodness his delight, 
Wisdom his wealth, and glory his reward.” 


Benyamuin Rusu, as a Physician and an au- 
thor omni laude cumulatus: the most celebrated 
of the American faculty: distinguished also for 
his political connexions and labors. 

Matrruew Tuornton, of New Hampshire— 
a successful practitioner of medicine; army-sur- 
geon before the Revolution, a President of the 
provincial Convention; a Judge of the Supreme 
Court: a man of wit and humor—continued to 


practise physic while a judge, wrote political es- | 


says for the newspapers, and prepared a meta- 
physical work for publication,after he was eighty 
years of age—died in his eighty-ninth year. 

Wiuriam Wurppce, of New Hampshire— 
originally a cabin boy and sailor—a captain at 
the age of 21, then ‘a merchant, a general, who 
fought with Gates, and elsewhere—arranged the 
capitulation of Burgoyne—a Judge of the Supe- 
rior Court. “ As a sailor,” says the Biography, 
‘he speedily attained the highest rank in his pro- 
fession—as a merchant, he was circumspect and 
industrious, as a Congressman he was firm and 
fearless—as a legislator, he was honest and able 
—as a commander, he was cool and courageous 
—as a judge, he was dignified and impartial—as 
a member of many subordinate offices, he was 
alert and persevering. He bore all his honors 
with modesty and propriety. 

Dr. Joun WitTHERspoon, of New Jersey—an 
eminent and profound divine— President of Nas- 
sau Hall College—a political writer of force and 
talent—a statesman of great influence and ener- 
gy. His biography is ample and instructive. 
RorEert Morris, of Pennsylvania; amerchant 
—the unrivalled financier of the Revolution--the 
peameiery soul of the cause. His Biography, 

ike that of others, needs compression, but it is 
interesting and correct. 

ABRAHAM CLARK,of New Jersey; asurvey- 
or,a lawyer who gave gratuitous counsel. 

Francis Lewis, of New York; a merchant 
and soldier before the Revolution—very useful 
ava rebel—his fine estate on Long Island, de- 
stroyed by the British, and his wife carried off a 
prisoner—she died soon after, from the ill treat- 
ment which she experienced. He was ruined by 
the part which he took on the American side— 
he died in the ninetieth year of his age. 

_ Joun Pann, of North Carolina; uneducated 
in early life, became a lawyer, and eminent, by 
opsimathy. 





| 
| 
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James Wi son, of Pennsylvania; a lawyer of 
rare capacity, and of surpassing faculties as a 
speaker and writer—an efficient political essay- 
ist—the principal advocate of the Constitution 
of 1787, in the Pennsylvania Convention- —Pro- 
fessor of Law, and a Judge of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. His Biography replete 
with valuable information of political anecdote, 

CarTeR Braxton, of Virginia; a planter— 
became a merchant—lost all and died of a bro- 
ken heart. 

Joun Morton, of Pennsy!vania; a Surveyor 
—Speaker of the General Assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania—a Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
Commonwealth—gave the casting vote of the 


Pennsylvania Delegation, for the Declaration of © 


Independence—originally a paves boy. 
SrepHen Hopxins, of Rhode Island--a plain 
farmer, surveyor, became Speaker of the As- 
sembly, Chief Justice, then 
Island; a man of superior sense, and a good and 
successful writer, a distinguished mathematician 
and Natural Philosopher, though his education 
was slight, and a member of the American Phi- 
losophical Society. His signature to the Decla- 
ration is the only crooked and feeble one. “ As 
it indicates,” says his biographer, “ a very trem- 
ulous hand, in perfect contrast withthe bold and 
prominent writing of President Hancock, itmay © 
have engendered surmises unfavorable to the ~ 
determined spirit of Mr. Hopkins. We there- © 
fore State, that for a number of years previous, © 
he had been afflicted with a nervous affection, 7 
and when he wrote at all, which was seldom, he | 
— compelled to guide his right hand with his | 
eft.” 
Tuomas McKean, of Pennsylvania; a law- 
yer of great abilities and ardent Revolutionary © 
patriotism ; Chief Justice of the Commonwealth; | 
Governor, died at eighty-three years old. His | 
biography entirely authentic ; and replenished | 
with instructive details. 
James Smiru,of Pennsylvania, lawyer and | 
surveyor, remarkable for facetiousness andec- | 
centricity, practised the law for upwards of 60 | 
years, died a nonagenarian. His article very | 
pleasant. ce 
Tuomas Netson, of Virginia, educated in | 
England, an opulent planter, active military of- | 
ficer, commander-in-chief of the Virginia mili- | 
tia, whom he bravely and skilfully headed at the | 
siege of York Town, Governor of Virginia, died § 
in reduced circumstances, having made enor- | 
mous pecuniary sacrifices to the Revolutionary 7 
cause. 
JosrepH Hewes, of North Carolina; a succes- 
ful merchant, bred a Quaker, died when attend- | 
ing Congress, 1779. a 
EORGE TAy.ior, of Pennsylvania, on arriv- | 
ing in America from Ireland, bound himself for 
a term of ten years as a common laborer, at the 
iron works at Durham, on the Delaware, near 
Easton, was made clerk to the works, the pro- 
rietor dying, he espoused his widow, and finally | 
aeisbed himself the owner of the whole, amass 
a large fortune, got into the provincial assembly; 
a member of business. Nothing more 1s reco 
lected of him, in the vicinity of his residence, 
than that “he was a fine man and a furious whig- 
Joun Hart, of New Jersey, a farmer, sur- 
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A MORNING IN SPAIN, 


named “honest John,” had never held a public 
office, when he was chosen a delegate to Con- 
gress, his farm pillaged and destroyed by the 
Hessians,his biography possesses a very peculiar 
jnterest, as a very edifying illustration of the 
character and course of an American yeoman. 

Lewis Morris, of New York,a gentleman 
farmer, a large landed proprietor, his whole do- 
main laid waste and ruined by the enemy, had 
three gallant sons in the field, the celebrated 
Governeur Morris his half brother. 

Wm. Every, of Rhode Island—a well edu- 
cated lawyer, an early Revolutionary patriot, a 
very useful member of Congress throughout the 
war. ‘* Heoften,” says his biographer, “spoke 
of it as an event which many regarded with awe, 
perhaps with uncertainty, but none with fear.” 
He used to relate that he placed himself beside 
the secretary, Coarntes THompson, and eyed 
each delegate closely as he affixed his name to 
the document, and he saw dauntless resolution 
inevery countenance. Ellery died without pain, 
at the age of ninety-three, sitting upright in his 
ved and reading Tully’s Offices in the Latin. 

“ Of no distemper, of no blast he died, 

But fell like autumn fruit that mellow’d long; 
Ewn wonder’d at because he falls no sooner ; 
Fate seem’d to wind him up for fourscore years; 
Yet freshly ran he on twelve winters more; 

Till, like a clock worn out with eating time, 

The wheels of weary life at last stood still.” 


Lyman Hatt, of Georgia; an emigrant from 
Connecticut; a well trained physician; a useful 
member of Congress; made great sacrifices; 
Governor of Georgia, 1783. 

O.tiver Wo corr, of Connecticut; a gradu- 
ate of Yale College; captain in the army before 
the Revolution ; studied medicine; a Major Gen- 
eral of Militia, aided in conquering Burgoyne ; 
a Judge; finally Governor of Connecticut. 

RicHARD StockTon, of New Jersey; anac- 
complished lawyer and scholar, unrivalled at 
the bar of his profession, travelled with much 
eclat in Great Britain, one of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court in New Jersey,embarked early 
and vehemently in the Revolution, surprised and 
captured by the enemy, and committed to the 
common jail in New York, congress directed 
General Washington to interfere in his behalf 
and threaten retaliation, his health impaired, 
lls property devastated, died prematurely of 
complicated afflictions,occasioned by his patriot- 
ism. 

Burron Gwinnett, of Georgia ; originally 
‘merchant, became a planter, an enthusiastic 
rebel, president of provincial council, killed in 
a duel with General M’Intosh, in 1777, at the age 
0 forty-five. 

ostaH BARTLETT, of New Hampshire; a 
‘uccessful practitioner of medicine, a leading 
Whig in his province, commanded a regiment, 
the first who voted in ¢ ‘ongress for the Declara- 
lon, and the second who signed it, chief justice 
ot New Hampshire, the first republican Gover- 
lor of that State. 

Pum Livrneston, of New York, one of 
‘te committee of five appointed to prepare the 
eclaration of Independence, a graduate of 
ale College, a prosperous and honored mer- 
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chant, conspicuous member of the provincial 
legislature, speaker, died while attending Con- 
gress, in 1778, a martyr to his public zeal. 

RoGEeR SHERMAN, of Connecticut, also one of 
the committee of five, apprentice to a shoemaker; 
pursued the business until after he was 22 years 
of age, travelled on foot, with his tools, gatherin 
a livehhood, nourished his mind by various read- 
ing, kept a country store, turned surveyor, ap- 

hed himself to the law, acquired a practice and 

ame, member of the colonial assembly, member 
of the Albany Convention of 1754, Judge of the 
Superior Court of Connecticut, 23 years, mem- 
ber of Congress from the opening of the first, in 
1774, down to the period of his death, in 1793, of 
great authority and usefulness, a member of the 
convention that framed the present constitution 
of the United States, took a considerable and in- 
fluential part in the debate,a senator in Congress, 
a shrewd and ready writer, a logical debater, a 
model of probity, discretion and steadfastness, as 
much reverenced as any patriot of the times. 
His biography is full of instruction, but prolix to 
tediousness. 

The other signers are John Hancock, William 
Hooper, Edward Rutledge, Thomas Heyward, 
Jr., Thomas —— Jr., Arthur Middleton, Sam- 
uel Chase, illiam Paca, Thomas Stone, 
Charles Carrol, Richard Henry Lee, Thomas 
Jefferson, Benjamin Harrison, Thomas Lightfoot 
Lee, Benjamin Franklin, George Ross, Cesar 
Rodney, Francis Hopkinson, Samuel Adams, 
John Adams, Robert T. Paine, Elbridge Gerry. 

Thus ends a list of worthies (but only one of 
whom survives) which will be held in grateful 
recollection to the latest posterity—a roll of 
names to which, for acts springing from disin- 
terested patriotism, the annals of the world fur- 
nish no parallel. 

a 
A MORNING IN SPAIN. 

“ Levantate gloria mia; levantate psalterio, ycithera : me 
levantare de madrugada !” El libro de los Psalmos. 
Wake, while the mists on blue sierras sleeping, 

Like crowns of glory in the distance lie; 

When breathing from the south o’er blossoms sleeping, 

The gale bears music through the sunny sky ; 

While fount and garden, olive-grove and stream, 
Wear the calm beauty of an Eden dream. 


Wake, while unfetter’d thoughts, in freshness springing, 
Bid the heart leap within its prison cell ; 

While birds and brooks on the pure air are flinging 
The mellow chant of their beguiling spell ; 

While earliest winds their anthems have begun, 

And, incense-laden, their sweet journeys run. 


Then, Psaltery and Harp! a tone awaken 
Whereto the echoing bosom shall reply, 
As Earth’s rich scenes, by shadowy night forsaken, 
Unfold their beauty to the filling eye; 
When, like the restless breeze, or wild-bird’s lay, 
Pure thoughts, on dove-like pinions float away. 


Wake thou, too, man! when from refreshing slumber 
On thy luxurious couch thou dost arise, 

Thanks for life’s golden gifts—a ccuntless number— 
Calin dreams, and soaring hopes, and summer skies; 

Wake! let the heart’s fine chords be touch’d in praise, 

While the free sunbeams tremble in thy ways: 
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THE CLOVE. 

The clove is the unexpanded flower-bud of an 
East Indian tree (caryophillus aromaticus,) some- 
what we the laurel inits height, and in 
the shape ofits leaves. The leaves are in pairs, 
oblong, large, spear-shaped and of a bright green 
color. The flowers grow in clusters, which ter- 
minate the branches, and have the calyx divided 
into four small and pointed segments. The pe- 
tals are small rounded, and ofa bluish color: and 
the seed is an oval berry. In the Molucca 
Islands, where the raising of different spices was 
formerly carried on by Dutch colonists to great 
extent, the culture of the clove-tree was a ver 
important pursuit. It has even been asserted, 
that, in order to secure a lucrative branch of 
commerce in this article to themselves, they des- 
troyed all the trees growing in other islands, and 
confined the propagation of them to that of Ter- 
nate. Butit appears that, in 1770 and 1772, 
both clove and nutmeg trees were transplanted 
from the Moluccas into the islands of France 
and Bourbon, and subsequently into some of the 
colonies of South America, where they have 
since been cultivated with t success. Ata 
certain season of the year, the clove tree produ- 
ces a vast profusion of flowers, when these have 
attained the length of about half an inch, the four 

ints of the calyx being prominent, and having, 
in the middle of them, the leaves of the petals 
folded over each other, and forming a small head 
about the size of a pea, they are in a fit state to 
be gathered. This operation is performed be- 
twixt the months of October and February, part- 
ly by the hand, partly by hooks, and partly by 
beating the trees with bamboos. Thecloves are 
either received on cloths spread beneath the 
trees, or are suffered to fall on the ground, the 
herbage having been ma sthodgies | cut and swept 
forthat purpose. They are subsequently dried 
by exposure for a while to the smoke of wood 
fires, afterwards to the rays of the sun. When 
first gathered, they are of a reddish color, but by 
drying, they assume a deep-brown cast. This 
spice yields a very fragrant odor, and has a bit- 
terish, pungent, and warm taste. It is some- 
times employd as a hot and stimulating medicine, 
but is more frequently used in culinary prepara- 
tions. When fresh gathered, cloves will yield on 
pores a fragrant, thick, and reddish oil; and, 

y distillation, a limpid essential oil. Oil of cloves 
is used by many persons, though very improperly 
for curing the tooth-ache; since, from its pun- 
gent quality, it is apt to corrode the gums and 
injure the adjacent teeth. When the tooth is ca- 
rious, and will admit of it, a bruised clove is 
much to be preferred. 

—$—>—__—_ 

LiguTninG Rops.—It is most curious to find, 
however, that this very conductor or rod, which 
so many men of genius, learning, and ingenuity, 
have been at the pains to complete,—which in 
fact has been always regarded as one of the 
proudest trophies of science, was known and 
employed by a people of no more refined culti- 
vatien than the wild peasantry of Lombardy. The 
Abbe Berthellet, in his work on the Electricity 
of Meteors, describes a practice used in one of 
the bastions of the Castle of Duino, on the 
shores of the Adriatic, which has existed from 





CLOVES——-LIGHTNING RODS-——CATS. 


time immemorial, and which is literally neither 
more nor less than the process that enabled 
Franklin to bring down lightning from the clouds. 
An iron staff, it seems, was erected on the bas- 
tion of this castle during the summer, and it was 
part of the duty of the sentinel, whenever a 
storm threatened, to raise an iron pointed hal- 
berd towards this staff. If, upon the approach 
of the halberd, sparks were emitted (which, to 
the scientific mind, would show that the staff 
was charged with electricity from a thunder 
cloud), then the sentinel made sure that a storm 
impended, and he tolled a bell which sent forth 
the tidings of danger to the surrounding coun- 
try. Nothing can be more delightfully amiable 
than the paternal care of its subjects, which this 
interesting provision of the local government 
exemplified. The admonishing sound of the 
bell was obeyed like a preternatural signal from 
the depths of the firmament; shepherds were 
seen hurrying over the valleys, urging their 
flocks from the exposed fields to places of shel- 
ter. The fishing boats, with which the coast of 
the Adriatic was generally studded, forthwith 
began to crowd sail and make for the nearest 
port, whilst many a Lp rameng oc was put up 
from many a gentle and devout heart on shore, 
before some hallowed shrine, for the safety of 
the little fleet. 


——— 


Cats.—Among animals, the Cat though not 
much respected, excepting by ladies who are 
very young, or of “no particular age,” is by no 
means without title to distinction. We do not 
mean for their “most sweet voices,” but for their 
sagacity. Of this we have not unfrequently met 
with anecdotes which would do no discredit to 
the Dog or the Elephant. The Scotsman, a 
newspaper published in England, gives the fol- 
lowing instance.—On the 30th August, 1819, | 
one of these animals belonging toa ship master, | 
was left on shore by accident when his vessel 
sailed from a harbour in Fifeshire. The vessel 
was absent a month, and on her return, to the 
astonishment of all on board, puss came with a 
fine stout kitten in her mouth, and went directly 
down to the cabin. She was not allowed to go 
on shore afterwards, for fear she would bring 
her whole litter back with her. What rendered 
this remarkable was, that vessels were we 
entering and leaving the harbor, none of whic 
had she ever visited, till the one she had left re- 
turned. 

Among “Zoological Anecdotes,” a story 15 
told of a child who, having run a splinter into 
her foot, sat on the floor making a great crying. 
As the splinter had been extracted and the child 
was only crying from a pettish temper, she was 
not noticed by the family. A Cat, however, was 
her favorite play-mate, and of very gentle tem- 
on was endeavoring to get her nap by the stove, 

ut being disturbed by the noise, rose, went to 
her and gave her so smart a blow on her chee 
with her paw as to draw blood, and then walked 
back again with the utmost gravity to her seat. 
The historian concludes this account, in these 
words “her intention at this time undoubtedly 
was to chastise the pettish girl, and put an en 
to her troublesome cries that she might be able 
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to finish her morning nap, without interrup- 
tion.” 

If these stories are true, the line must be very 
fine which divides Reason from Instinct. 

_—— 
PAT DURKAN?S PIGEONS. 
AN IRISH STORY. 

Some years since, when the peace had pro- 
voked a partial influx of our Gallic povegae sol 
into Ireland, it happened that one arrived at 
————, and, as a matter of course, sojourned 
at Pat Durkan’s. His first breakfast there had 
been discussed apparently much to his satisfac- 
tion, and it now only remained to select the ma- 
terials for dinner from Pat’s ample bill of fare, 
previous to an intended excursion to the neigh- 
boring islands. Pat was summoned: “Vat you 
have for dinniere?” demanded the Frenchman. 
“What haven’t I, your honor,” returned Pat; 
“why, there’s roast an biled,an stewed an fried, 
an the mmrphies to the back iv that agin; an it’s 
seldom the ‘oes iv thim crasses a Frinchman’s 
muzzle in his own country,” he added mentally. 
“Vat you have, manger?” quoth the Frenchman. 
“Arrah be alsy, your honor,” rejoined Pat, “‘the 
divil resave the taste iv mangy mate is undher 
the same roof wid you, barrin the ould bitch, an 
she’s neither here nor there in ating, you know.” 
“Misericorde!”’ ejaculated Monsieur, somewhat 
discomposed, and not comprehending the intent 
of Pat’s phraseology, “Manger, l say manger?” 
“You need not be callin a body names in gibber- 
ish, for all that,” said Pat; ‘‘an I’litake my Bible 
cath into the bargain, that the sorrow bit of 
mangy or meazly mate’s in under the same 
thatch wid you.” ‘Diable!” cried Monsieur, 
nearly out of patience, “for dinniere, I say din- 
niere?” “Och, regarding the dinner, is it?” said 
Pat; “musha, sure I tould your honor all about 
that long ago; we’ve roast, an biled, an stewed 
an fried;. but if you want to know all the in’s 
an out’s iv thé business, why here’s the bill, an 
your honor may pick an choose for the matter iv 
that.” Pat lugged out his bill of fare which had 
been prepared for the occasion by his better 


S half, and the contents of which he was as utterly 


ignorant of as his guest before he had perused 
them. In fact, it is a matter of speculation, 
whether the sum total could, at any period, have 
been perused within a circuit of some miles; he 
placed it, however, before his guest. “‘Ros-bif?” 
inquired the Frenchman, as his eyes caught the 
frst item. “Tunder an’ ouns!” thought Pat, 
“I'm dish’d now altogether entirely—roast beef, 
your honor! troth, thin, I would not recommind 
it; bekase you see it’s long kill’d—long ryan at 
he added mentally, “seeing as how bad luck to 
the taste iva dead cow stared me in the face 
since ould Moileen’s leg last Christmas.” “ Veal?” 
rejoined Monsieur. ‘Nor that neither,’ said 
Pat; “it’s only slink, your honor—slink indeed,” 
be continued to himself, “for it’s not dead yet.” 
“Pigeons,” enumerated the Frenchman, with 
the true nasal twang, and annulling the final s. 
“Och, sure that’s not in it,” cried Pat; “what 
dickens does he mean at-all-at-all, wid his pu- 
chong?” “Pigeons,” reiterated the guest. “Och, 
bother, your honor, sure it’s not game your mak- 
iNiv me,” said Pat...‘Pigeoms,” rejoined the 
P renchman, raising his tone. “By the hokey, I 
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have it,” cried Pat, after a vehement scratching 
of his carroty pole—‘an it’s myself that can 
shoot your honor to a hair—the pusheens! 
Faith it is lucky 1 thought iv it—whilleluh!” And 
he made his exit in a high glee with his success- 
ful interpretation. It happened that upon this 
identical morning Pat’s domestic cat had achiev- 
ed her accouchement; the event of which had 
been an increase of his family to the extent of 
five fine, thriving, comely kittens, or pusheens, 
as Pat would term them in his native parlance. 
One of those was, in accordance, as he ima- 

ned, with his guest’s directions, brought to the 

ife, dismembered, fricasseed, and, in proper 
time, duly served up for dinner. The dish proved 
savoury, Monsieur smacked his lips, and on the 
ensuing day, a tahoe of the precious condi- 
ment was ordered—on the next day an encore— 
on the next a da capo; and so on until, on the 
sixth, when Pat’s pusheens were exhausted, he 
made his appearance before his guest with an 
unusually sombre cast of visage. “Pigeons?” 
said the Frenchman. “All gone, your honor,” 
returned Pat; “an the sorrow one more in the 
parish for love or money, barrin the ould cat 
that’s mousin here these four years come next 
Patrick-mas.” “The Cat!” ejaculated Monsieur. 
“What else,” cried Pat. “Cat!” re-echoed the 
Frenchman, with a visible emotion of the sto- 
mach and countenance. Pat opened his mouth, 
scratched his head and looked aghast. Monsieur 
stormed, spat, and raved by turns. Pat scratched, 
and scratched, and scratched again, and at 
length an eglawrcissement took place. I cannot 
say precisely whether or not the stomach-pump 
had been ere this period invented, and conse- 
quently whether it was on this occasion put in 
requisition; but certain it is, that sounds and 
symptoms would have evidenced that such an 
instrument had been used effectually upon the 
interior of Monsieur, who did not fail to recol- 
lect to the last day of of his life Pat Durkan’s 
pigeons. 





Lirr—is short: the poor pittance of seventy 
years is not worth being a villain for. What 
matters it if your neighbour lies in a splendid 
tomb? Sleep you with innocence? Look be- 
hind you through the track of time, a vast desert 
lies open in the retrospect; through this desert 
have your fathers journeyed on, until wearied 
with years and sorrows, they sunk from the 
walks of man. You must leave them where they 
fell, and you are to go a little further, where you 
will find eternal rest. Whatever you may have 
to encounter between the cradle and the grave, 
eyery moment is big with innumerable events, 
which come not in slow succession, but bursting 
forcibly from a revolving and unknown cause, 
fly over this orb with diversified influence.-_Blair. 

—_<———_——. 

It ought to be the first endeavour of a writer 
to distinguish nature from custom; or that which 
is established because it is right from that which 
is right only because it is established; that he 
may neither violate essential principles by a de- 
sire of novelty, nor debar himself from the at- 
tainment of beauties within his view, by a need- 
less fear of breaking rules which no literary dic- 
tator had authority to enact. 
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HOW TO DETECT A ROGUE. 

Not far ‘down east’ from Boston lived a man of ‘pretty 
considerable parts,’ whose business it was ‘to teach the 
young idea how to shoot,’ and to sing psalms on a Sabbath 
day. He was considered an uncommonly ‘cute fellow,’ 
oe an excellent system, which was to push his 
pupils forward by a liberal application of the birch. One 
day (it was ‘muster day’) the boys applied to him for leave 
to have no school; but he, having the morals and well-being 
of his pupils in view, put in his veto, which caused a great 
excitement among the youngsters that came near resulting 
in open rebellion—for boys generally prefer the march of 
soldiers to the march of intellect. ere they sat, suck- 
ing their thumbs and bitterly wailing their lot;—the troops 
beans to muster—the drums rolled—and they heard the 
orderly sergeant give out the commands in a thundering 
voice—‘fall in fellers! right dress!” It was too much to 
bear—so one of the little fellows, seeing the master’s back 
turned, crept slily up to the stove and placed a lump of 
assafetida upon it. It soon began to melt—the gas as- 
cended, and the boys began to groan and hold their noses. 

“My gracious! what’s that?” asked the enraged_peda- 
go ue;—‘‘which of you’s got garlic in your pockets?—Ho, 

!—_you’ve put it on the stove ha’nt you? Dan Money- 
penny! did you do that, you rascal? Did you, Promise 
Gill? Nick Hindman! stop your laughing, you villain! 
Which of you has done this? tell me, you vagabonds?” 

The boys all denied knowing any thing about it; and as 
the stench now became too strong to bear, the master was 

apelled to dismiss the school, and let his vengeance rest 
until the morrow. 
: morrow came, and the boys were separately asked 
if they knew any thing of the foul indignity offered to the 
olfactory nerves of the master.—No! all were ignorant.— 
“Well, now,” said the master. “you all appear to be migh- 
ty innocent, but [ have a way of finding out the guilty one. 
You all see that ’ere stove, do ye? Well, it’s got no fire in 
it now, and its quite cold; you shall go one after another 
and touch it, and it will not fail to burn the guilty one. I’ve 
tried it for years, | tell you. Promise Gill, shut up all the 
windoWs and make the room dark.—Now, boys, when | 
say ‘advance’ do you go up each of you and touch the 
stove-pipe—the innocent need not be afeard.” 

_He now walked lightly to the stove and besmeared the 
pipe with lamp-black, then returned to his seat and gave the 
word. The boys did as they were commanded—but not 
one of them said he was burnt. 

“Open the windows now, Promise Gill,” exclaimed the 
master.-—““Now boys, hold up your hands.—Ha! Nick 
Hindman!—you’re the feller that put the stuff on the stove 
yesterday! You wouldn’t touch it to day, so ae ha’nt got 
your hands black.—The rest of the boys go home—Nick, 
you stay here. I’ve got a little account to settie with 
you.” 

a 
COFFINED ALIVE. 


That persons, during the raging of a pestilence and the 
hurry of burials, have sometimes been earthed alive, there 
is very little doubt. We have not, however, heard of any 
well attested case of this kind, since the commencement 
of the present epidemic in our city; and the story we are 
about to relate, avouches for no more than the coffining a 
man, who, as will appear in the sequel, could not be per- 
suaded that he was a proper subject for burial. 

In the course of the disease, it has sometimes occured, 
that a man, being found dead-drunk in the street, has been 
mistaken for a cholera patient, lifted upon a litter, and car- 
ried of to one of the Hospitals. It has been customary, in 
these cases, for the Medical attendants, on ascertaining the 
mistake, to order the drunken man to be Jaid in a room, 
used for that purpose, until he shall have slept off the 
— of liquor, and then dismiss him to take care of him- 
self. 

Two or three weeks since, a patient of this description 
was One evening brought to the Hospital, supposed 
to be nearly in the last stage of cholera asphyxia. Certain 
it is, that he was prodigously bive. The doctor examined 
him, shook his head, and ordered him to the drunkard’s 
room. 

Besides this apartment for those who were merely dead- 
drunk, there was another, wherein it was customary to lay 
such as had actually died during the night; from whence 
they were to be carried away and buried the next morn- 
ing. It so happened that the above mentioned patient was, 
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by mistake, conveyed to the dead-room, instead of the 
drunkard’s. 

There he lay, unconscious of his situation, either person- 
al or local, until the morning; when the burial cart came. 
and two Hibernians proceeded to the dead-room to take 
away the corpses. hey found no other but the drunken 
man, who being stil] fast locked in the arms of sleep, they 
forthwith proceeded to coffin, and to nail up. They laid 
him in his narrow house, and began to drive the nails, 
when the noise awoke him. He started up, thrust off the 
lid, and asked them what the d—] they were about! 

“We’er a goin to bury ye, sure,” said one of the Hiber- 
nians, endeavoring to make the man lie down again, and 
be dacently nailed up. ‘ 

“To bury me!” exclaimed the astonished drunkard. 

“Ay, sure,”’ returned the Irishman, coolly: “it’s we that 
buries all that dies with the cholera.” 

“But Pm not dead!” said the patient. 

“Not dead!” exclaimed the lrishman—“aint that a pretty 
extravagant assartion now for a corpse to make? Not dead! 
And sure_you can’t be in your right mind to say so. Come, 
lie down, if ye plase, and we'll nail ye up and bury ye 
dacently.” 

“ Dacently.” 

“Ay, sure, as dacently as the times will admit of. It 
isn’t ivery man now, that can git a coffin, like yourself, to 
be buried up in.” 

“But [ tell you, ’'m not dead!” persisted the drunken 
man, struggling to get out of the coffin. 

“Not dead again!” exclaimed the Hibernian, endeavoring 
to keep him in—“that assartion wont’ do here. We fetch- 
ed you out of the dead-room, where they put all the 
corpses; and if so be, you aint dead, there’s no confidence 
at all to be placed in doctor’s stuff.” 

“Have I been under the hands of the doctor then?” 

“Aint that a pretty question now for a dead man to 


x. 

“D— it! I tell you I’m not dead.” 

“Who knows better nor the doctor? Come, Jemmy, 
(addressing his brother Irishman,) you hould him down, 
while I nail him up. We can’t be bothering here all day, 
no how.” 

As the coffined man saw there was no such thing as 
reasoning these honest officials out of their duty, and that 
he must resort to main force to save himself, he made one 
desperate effort, shook off the dead-cart men, sprang from 
the coffin, and took to his heels. —/V. Y. Constellation. 

i, es 


Who that has ever seen Johnston’s “Militia Muster” 
will not shake his sides at the application of the following 
dialogue to the characters? For although the “gentlemen 
sogers” are not “labelled,” no difficulty will be found in 
assigning to each his proper part. 

A MILITIA TRAINING. 

“Tention, the hull! shoulder as you were!” 5 

“s say, Capting, Mike’s priming his fire-lock with 
brandy! : 

“Why, Deacon Michael Bigelow, an’t you ashamed to 
do sich a thing arter signin a temperance paper. I'll report 
you to the Court Martial ” ; 

“You without bagonets on your cornstalks, stand back 
in the rear rank—Trail arms” 

“Capting, why the dikens don’t you put the ranks fur- 
ther apart?—that are chap’s bagonet stuek right straight 
into Jim’s trowsers, and I rather guess he won't set down 
quite so slick as he used to.” 

‘ "/ say, Mister, don’t blow your backer smoke into my 
ace.” 

“Why, darn jit, how could I help it; this here feller 
shoulderin his firelock stuck his bagonet right. straight 
through the rim of my beaver. and I rather guess 
as how any on ye would jerk your head a leetle one side, 
smoke or no smoke.” 

“Mister, hand me down my hat?” 

“Can't do it; wait till the capting tells us to order arms; 
won't bring down my firelock without orders if your head 
was on top on’t.” ; 

“That’s right, Joe, rale soger I tell ye—only arter this 
shoulder your firelock perpendikiler. John, you've got 4 
a firelock, what made you bring your umbrel?” 

“Why, Capting, the wind was due east, and I heard the 
turkies screechin, so [ knew we'd have a shower.” 

“Tom, what are joe about?” sh 

“Why, Capting, Jim Lummins has smashed my toe w!t 
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the butt of his gun, and I rather guess it’s a 36 pounder, for 
it’s tarnashun heavy.” 

“Jim Lummins, jist have the perliteness to take your 
gun off Tom’s toes, and look out how you smash arter 
this.’ 

“Captmg, I say. here’s an engagement, or rather an at- 
tack on the right flank.” 

“Why, Leftenant, you don’t say so!—what is’t?” 

Rhat: Parks Lummins and George King fighting like 
blazes. 

“Well, make a ring arter parade and see fair play; only 
tell them to stop till we git done sogerin. I say, Tahonant, 
what made you put fat Arthur in the front rank?” 

“Kage as how, Capting, he’s so tarnal switchel bellied 
he'll keep the ranks in open order. I rather guess if he 
should ever be promoted to Major, he’ll look like a sack of 
salton horseback. If we should go to battle and all be 
killed but him, he wouldn’t be the skilleton of the regi- 
ment. 

“Cubed Skinflint, you go on the right of the company.” 

“What for, Capting?” 

“Kaze as how the tallest men always do; you are as Jong 
as the Grand Canawl, and split up like a two-foot rule. 
Now I tell you if you don’t go right off, we'll make a light- 
nin rod of ye.” 

“Capting, I say, it’s arter sun-down, and I rather guess I 
needn’t stay any longer cordin to law.” 

“Well, I’m agre Now getinto a straight line as 
quick as greased lightnin. Right face! Dismissed!” 

a es 
WEEPING. 

Young women are full of tears. They will weep as bit- 
terly for the loss of’ a new dress as for the loss of an old 
lover. ‘They will weep for any thing or for nothing. ‘They 
will scold you to death for accidentally tearing a new 
zown, and weep for spite that they cannot be revenged 
on you. They will play the coquette in your presence and 
weep when you are absent. They will weep ecm they 
cannot go to a ball or a tea party, or because their parents 
will not_ permit them to run away with a blackguard; and 
they will weep because they cannot have every thing in 
ther own way. Married women weep to conquer. Tears 
are the most potent arms of matrimonial warfare. If a 
see husband has abused his wife, she weeps, and he re- 
ents and promises better behaviour. How many men 
have gone to bed in wrath, and risen in the morning quite 
subdued with tears and a curtain lecture? Women weep 
to get at their husband’s secrets, and they also weep when 
their own are revealed. They weep through pride, through 
vanity, through folly, through cunning, and through weak- 
ness. ‘They will weep for a husband’s misfortunes, while 
they scold himself. A woman will weep over the dead 
body of her husband, while her vanity will ask her neigh- 
ours how she is fitted with her mournings. She weeps 
for one husband that she may get another. The “widow 
of Esphesus,” bedewed the grave of her spouse with one 
eye, while she squinted love to a young soldier with the 
other. Drunkards are much given to weeping. 

hey will shed tears of bitter repentance this moment, 
and sin the next. It is no common thing to hear them 
cursing the effects of intemperance, while they are poison- 
ing the cup of indulgence, and gasping to gulp down its 
contents. The beggar and the tragedian weep for a live- 
lhood; they coin their tears and make them pass for the 
current money of the realm. The one weeps you intoa 
charitable humor, and the other makes you pay for being 
‘orced to weep along with him. Sympathy bids us to re- 
eve the one, and curiosity prompts us to support the oth- 
tt. We relieve the beggar when he prefers his claim, and 
We pay the tragedian before hand. The one weeps wheth- 
we will or not, but the other weeps only when he is 
well paid for it. Poets are a weeping tribe. They are so- 
cal in their tears; they would have the whole world to 
Weep along with them. ‘I‘heir sensibility is so exquisite, 
ind their imagination so fantastic, that they can make the 
material world to sympathise with their sorrows. The 
few on the check of the lily is compared to tears on the 
cheek of a disconsolate maiden; when it glitters on the 
herbage at twilight, it is called the tears of the evening, 
tud when the sun rises and exhales the dew-drops from 
ie flowers, it is said to wipe away the tears of the morn- 
Ww hus we have a weeping day and a weeping night. 
€ have weeping rocks, weeping waterfalls, weeping wil- 





ws, weeping grottoes, weeping skies, weeping climates, 
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and if any signal calamity has befallen a great man, we 
have, to finish the climax; a weeping world. 


Se ee 


CONSTITUTION AND GUERRIERE. 

An anecdote relating to the capture of the Guerriere has 
lately gone the rounds of the papers, which is stated to 
have been from an unquestionable source, and character- 
istic of the coolness, prudence, and superior skill of the 
gallant American commander. The anecdote is doubtless 
correct in each important particular, although we have 
often heard it related with some additions and slight varia- 
tions, by a person who was on board the Constitution 
an the occurrence took place. His version was as fol- 
ows: 

The Guerriere was lying too. The Constitution was 
leisurely bearing down upon the enemy under her topsails 
—every man wasat his respective station, and all on board 
were eager for the contest,—when the Guerricre commenc- 
ed the action at long shot. Commodore Hull gave a pre- 
emptory order to his officers not to apply a single match 
until he gave the word. In a few minutesa forty-two- 
pounder from the Guerriere took effect, and killed and 
wounded some of our brave tars. Lieut. Morris immedi- 
ately left his station on the gun-deck to report the same 
to the Commodore, and requested permission to. return 
the fire, as the men were very anxious to engage the ene- 


ny. 
“Mr. Morris,” was the Commodore’s reply, “are 
ready for action on the gun-deck.” ; 

“Yes, sir.” : 

“Well keep so—but do’nt let a gun be fired till I 
the word.” 

In a few moments Mr. Morris again appeared and sta 
ted that he could with difficulty restrain the men from 
giving the enemy a broadside, so anxious were they to 
commence the engagement. 

“Mr. Morris,” reiterated the Commodore, intently ga- 
zing on the English frigate, “‘are you ready for action on 
the gun-deck?” 

“Yes, sir—and it is impossible for me any longer to re- 
strain the men from firing on the foe. elr passions are 
wrought up to the highest possible pitch of excitement.— 
Several of our bravest seamen are already killed and 
wounded—” 

“Keep cool, Mr. Morris—keep cool. See all prepared 
and do not suffer a gun to be fired till I give the word.” 

The gallant Lieutenant went below. Ina few minutes, 
the vessels having neared each other to within pistol shot 
conan, Morris was sent for to appear on the quarter- 


eck. 

“Are you all ready for action, Mr. Morris,” again de- 
manded the Commodore.” 

“We areall ready, sir—and the men are uttering horrid 
imprecations because they are not suffered to return the 
fire of the enemy.” 

“Fire then, in God’s name!” shouted the Commodore 
in a voice of thunder. 

It is added, that he wore at the time a pair of nankeen 
tights—and he accompanied this soul-cheering order with 
such a tremendous stamp on the deck with his right foot, 
that the unfortunate pantaloons were split open from 
knee to the waistband. 

The conduct of Dacres, before and during the action, 
was such as might have been expected from a brave and 
generous enemy. Mr. Reed, a young man belonging to 
Brewster, Mass. at present a respectable ship-master out 
of Boston, had been pressed on board the Guerriere a few 
weeks previous to the engagement. Several other Ameri- 
can seamen were also on board. Wien the Constitution 
was bearing down in such gallant style, and it became evi- 
dent that a severe action with an American frigate was in- 
evitable, young Reed left his station and proceeded to the 
quarter-deck, and respectfully but firmly represented to 
Capt. Dacres, that he was an American citizen, who had 
been unjustly detained on board the English frigate; that 
he had hitherto faithfully performed the duties which were 
assigned him; and that it could not reasonably be expected 
he would fight against his countrymen—he therefore beg- 
ged leave to decline the honor of participating in the en- 
gagement. _ t j ; 

The English Captain frankly told him that he appreci- 
ated his patriotic feelings; that he did not wish the Ameri- 
cans on board to use arms against their countrymen; and 
he subsequently ordered them all into the cock-pit, to ren- 
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der assistance to the surgeon, if it should be necessary.-- 
Reed left the spar-deck after the Guerriere had commenc- 
ed the action. Several shot were known to have taken 
effect, but the Constitution had not yet fired a gun—much 
to the amusement of the British tars, who predicted that 
the enemy would be taken without any resistance, with 
the exception of a veteran man-of-war’s-man, who was in 
the battle of the Nile, and gruffly observed, with a signifi- 
cant shake of the head—“That d——d Yankee knows 
what he’s about.” 

A few moments passed away, and the Constitution 
poured in her tremendous broad-side—every gun was 
double shotted and well pointed; and the effect which it 
had on the enemy can hardly be conceived. Mistimed 
jests and jeers at the impertuble, but harmless Yankees, 
gave place to the groans of the wounded and dying; and 
sixteen poor mutilated wretches were “tumbled down into 
the cock-pit,” from the effects of the first broad-side! 

Dacres fought as long asa spar was standing and a gun 
could be brought to bear upon the enemy: but when his 
masts were completely swept away, his officers and men 
mostly killed and wounded, encumbering the decks; while 
the scuppers were streaming with gore; when the Guer- 
riere, which a few hours before was justly considered one 
of the most splendid specimens of naval architecture which 
belonged to the British navy, lay on the water an unsight- 
nmanageable mass when he had no longer the stump 
mast left from which to display the proud flag of his 
mintry, the gajlant Briton began to think that he had got 

yan ugly scrape, from which he could not possibly ex- 
cate himself. He could no longer oppose even a feeble 

ance to his more fortunate foe. 

apt. Hull sent an officer to take possession of the 
rriere. When he arrived along-side, he demanded of 
s commander of the English frigate, if he had struck. 
Dacres was extremely reluctant to make this concession 
in plain terms, but with a shrewdness which would have 
done honor toa Yankee, endeavored to evade the ques- 
tion. 

“I do not know that it would be prudent to continue the 
engagement any longer,” said he. 

“Do L understand you to say that you have struck?” in- 
quired the American Lieutenant, 

“Not precisely,” returned Dacres; “but I don’t know that 
it will be worth while to fight any longer.” 

“If you think it advisable, I will return aboard,” replied 
the Yankee, “and we will resume the engagement.” 

“Why, Lam pretty much hors du combat already,” said 
Dacres——“I have hardly men enough left to work a gun, 
and my ship is in a sinking condition.” 

“1 wish to know, sir,” peremptorily demanded the Ame- 
rican officer,—“whether I am to consider you as a prisoner 
of war, oran enemy. {[ have no time for further parley.” 

“I believe there is now no alternative. IfI could fight 
longer I would with pleasure—but I—must—surrender— 
myself—a prisoner of war?’—Exeter News Letter. 

a ae 

A LOVE AFFAIR.--A neat little gentleman named 
Peregrine Brush, the very beau ideal of a band-box beau, 
and the personified aroma of a cologne water bottle, fell 
by mis-chance igto a scrape last Wednesday, which 
brought him into an unpleasant contact with the law. Pe- 
regine has a story of love and wo attached to his name, and 
to explain it properly, it is necessary that we go back to 
the time when Cupid loosed his arrow smartly at Pere- 
grine’s heart. Last winter, Peregrine was invited to a tea- 
fight, as it is termed by the scoffers at elegant refinements, 
but more properly entitled a party. An intimation was 
dropped to him that Miss Euphemia Roseland, a youn 
lady, who had finished her education and who was wort 
the expectation of certain sums of money, would be present. 
This information set Peregrine all agog—he rigged himself 
in all his Sunday-go-to-meeting’s, borrowed all the chains 
and rings that could be obtained by éntreaty, sliked his 
hair flat to his skull with pomatum, and with his head hung 
by the ears upon his well-starched shirt collar, he made his 
appearance before Miss Euphemia. He oussaly was too 
killing, as he sat upon a chair, behaving himself pretty, 
with a white pocket handkerchief in the washer-woman’s 
fold, laid upon his knee. But Perry did not feel so angelic 
as he looked--his face was hot, and his hands cold--his 
mouth was as dry as a dust hole, and his heart, with a mo- 
tion well known to the timid, bumped against his ribs 





A9QA A LOVE AFFAIR—POWER OF TRUTH. 


_ Warm weather, Miss? said Perry, all of a sudden, color. 
ing a yet deeper crimson. 

Nan? said Miss Euphemia, placing her hond to her ear 
after the fashion of a crier of oysters. and opening her 
eyes to the utmost as she turned sharply round to Perry 

Pooty cool night, Miss, I calculate. : 

Yes, pooty, said the lady. A pause ensued. 

Do you like jam spruce beer, Miss ? 

I expect, said the lady, smacking her lips with a report 
like a nine pounder. 

So do I, said Perry. : 

Finding the lady so perfectly to his own mind, Pere- § 
grine mustered courage and played the agreeable for the 
rest of the evening so ably, that Miss Euphemia said that 
he was a genteelly fetched up young man, and cried to 
him, as they earnestly conversed together, “ Do shut up, 
Mr. Brush, or I’ll never speak to you the longest day I 
live”--a certain sign that Peregrine was in high favor. 
He conducted her to her home after the tea-party broke 
up, which was far into the morning. 

Won’t you walk in, Mr. Brush? O what a sweet night! 

fou, feme! squalled mamma, from the head of the 
stairs, are you going to stay jawr-ring there all night? 

Lawks! Mr. Brush, if there aint the old woman sputter- 
ing like a roasted apple. You had better mosey. 

am 0-p-h. Won’t you meet me round by the jail to- 
morrow night, you tempestual angelic? 

That’s tellings. 

You, feme! reiterated ma. 

Good evening! roared little Perry, as he swaggered 
down the street, feeling at least as big as the Irish giant. 
He met the lady as by appointment; her father and mo- 
ther discovered their loves, and Euphemia was locked up. 
Perry, after much cogitation, resolved to serenade her, to 
keep his image fresh in her heart, which resolution was 
“ of woes the direful spring.” He placed himself under 
the window, and began with a doletul quaver: 


“Lovely nymph, assuage my anguish, 
At your feet a tinder swine”— 


When he was suddenly sluiced with a bucket of water. 
I'll swine you; you caterwauling little lump of mischief: 
Clear out---said a gruff imperious voice. Perry, thoegh 
little, bears a heart as big as any man’s; and shaking the 
water off like the dew-drops from the lion’s mane, he com- 
menced a broad side of paving stones in reply to the cold 
bath. A battle royal ensued. Perry was taken, and each 
pety talked of their assault and battery plea. The matter, 

owever, was compromised; and Perry gives a knowing 

ink whenever it is alluded to, as if implying that, though 
yin words butter no parsnips, he knows what he is about. 
The ay is an only child, and the more her parents say 
she shall not have the pocket Appollo, Peregrine Brush, 
Esq. the more she will. Perry has been seen of late at- 
tending vendue, and talking learnedly about going to 
house-keeping. 


a eee 


Power or Trura over A Hearuex Boy.—A_ Heathen 
boy had been some time in one of the society schools, an 
had read the Gospels as a class book. He became con- 
vinced that his own religion was a fable, and that Idolatry 
was sinful. On his father taking him a short time since to 
an idol feast, he refused to bow to the idol when his father 
and others did so: on being asked why he refused, he told 
them it was impossible that a wooden image could be God, 
and that he would not bow to it: his father immediately 
proceeded to violent measures and made him bow to It. 
On their going home, the father renewed the dispute with 
the boy; upon which the boy renewed the argument against 
idolatry, and said—“ You made me bow to that idol before, 
by beating me: BUT! DID NoT BOW IN MY HEART; and if you 
cut me to pieces, you shall never again make me bew to 
an idol.” His father immediately took the boy from the 
school; but such is his desire to become better acquaint 
with the Scriptures, that he steals away whenever he can, 
and goes to the schoolmaster’s house to read them; he, > 
ing a good man, lends the boy a light to read by; and w 
others are at rest, this little fellow often runs away, ns 
sits up at night to read the Scriptures. It is said that the 
conduct of this boy so much affeeted others in the same 
school, that they were almost indisced to follow his x 















until poor Perry was almost suffocated. 
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Milan Cathedral. 
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COLONADE ROW-——MILAN CATHEDRAL 


COLONADE ROW, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Colonnade Row is a block of ten buildings situ- 
ate on the south side of Chesnut, extending from 
Schylkill Eight, nearly toSeventh street. The 
buildings are at present, we believe, generally 
owned by their occupants—were projected and 
commenced in 1830—Mr. Haviland being the 
architect. From the novelty and beauty of their 
appearance, they excite great attention, and con- 
stitute in fact one of the handsomest squares of 
buildings in Philadelphia. The plan as suggest- 
ed by the architect above mentioned, was carried 
into execution by that gentleman in connection 
with the Messrs. Blight and a number of me- 
chanics, each one of whom became the owner of 
a single building; most of them, however, have 
since been disposed of to private gentlemen. 
The houses are of brick, but have been hand- 
somely rough cast in imitation of stone—each 
dwelling is four stories high, in addition to the 
basement story. Each has three solid pillars in 
front, upon which a piazza rests, extending 
about eight feet north. Each building occu- 
pies twenty feet of ground front, and the lot ex- 
tends one hundred and forty-three feet in depth. 
The interior of them all are superbly finished. 
The style of the whole square is at once neat and 
beautiful, and we are only surprised, this experi- 
ment having been so successful, that other build- 
ings of similar appearance and construction have 
not been prsantr sg in various portions of the city. 
The west end of the square closes with the cele- 
brated mansion of the Messrs. Blight, built on 
ascale of magnificence unexampled. The inte- 
rior of this dwelling is decorated with East In- 
dia ornaments and the whole presents a most at- 
tractive view. We have had an engraving of 
Colonnade Rew made, as weil that the character 
of the buildings is somewhat novel, as that 
their location is ia the most fashionable section 
ofthe city. A few years hence,and Chesnut 
street will be built up from the Delaware to the 
Schuylkill. The spirit of improvement is more 
discernible in this street than in any other in 
Philadelphia. The fact, that at this time there 
are beyond Colonnade Row twenty-three new 
houses in the course of construction, speaks in a 
language of the most unequivocal character as 
tothe progress of improvement in this quarter 
of Philadelphia. Our city is already remarka- 
ble for the admirable rows of stores and dwelling 
houses which line the various prominent streets, 
and from the many that are now being built, it 
promises to be still! moreso. Taking Chesnut 
street as an example, there is probably nosingle 
street in any city of the Union ornamented by 
more splendid specimens of architecture. The 
U. States Bank and the Mint, just finished, are 
admirable specimens—to say nothing of the va- 
tous other banks—Boston Row—the mansion 
of H. Kuhn, Esq.—the Theatre—Masonic Hall; 
sreade, &c. &c. all of which are in Chesnut 
Street. 
_ 


Conversation.—Always endeavor to learn 
‘omething from the information of those thou 
Conversest with; and to put thy company upon 
those subjects they are best able to speak of. 
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MELAN CATHEDRAL. 


Although, since the times of Ausonius, Milan 
has been subjected more than any city in Italy, 
or perhaps in the world, to the evils attending 
upon the greatest scourges of humanity,—war 
and plague;—yet the praises which the poet be- 
stows upon it are still, in a great degree applica- 
ble to that city. If there be not a circus and 
moles cuneata theatri, there are yet theatres of 
modern fashion, and that of La Scala, buth for 
size and beauty, is one of the first in the world. 
There is no place dedicated to Hercules, but 
there are churches of very remarkable beauty, 
not to mention the cathedral, inferior in size pb 
to St. Peter’s at Rome, and superior even to 
that edifice in ornaments. Marble is there as 
plentiful as it was in the time of Ausonius. It 
is true that there is no longer opulens moneta 
there ; yet the mint (zecca,) under the late king- 
dom of Italy, was one of the best, and the coins 
which were struck there were superior, and still 
are, to all others in elegance of design. A few 
thousand francs worth of coins cated by Maria 
Luigia, Duchess of Parma, Napoleon’s widow, 
(which may perhaps be said to excel even the 
pone of the Italian kingdom,) were struck at Mi- 
an. 


_ Milan was a eity of great importance in the 
time of the Romans, particularly towards the 
latter end of the empire, when it was even the 
seat of some of the emperors before the invasion 
of the barbarians. It was destroyed by Attila so 
vi se that its archbishop, St. Ambrose, 
emphaticallycopying one of Cicero’s expressions, 
said of it, and of some other cities destroyed by 
that conqueror, that they were ‘tot semirutarum 
urbiunt-cadavera.’ It was however rebuilt, and, 
in the twelfth century, it was, as it still is, the 
most flourishing and powerful of all the cities of 
Lombardy. he emperor, Frederic 1. (Bar- 
barossa,) found in the Milanese a people deter- 
mined to resist his tyrannical pretensions, and 
his German legions would have in vain attempt - 
ed to reduce that city toa slavish obedience, had 
not many of the other cities of Lombardy joined 
the emperor against their own countrymen. 
Frederic, assisted by Pavia, Cremona, Lodi; 
and other neighboring cities, in addition to his 
own Germans, besieged Milan, and, in seven 
months succeeded in taking it, the citizens being 
reduced to the last extremities, and the emperor 
insisting on their unconditional surrender. Hav- 
ing taken possession of the city, he ordered all 
the inhabitants to leave it, and having delivered 
it up to plunder, he caused it to be razed to the 
ground. The executors of this abominable or- 
der were Lombards. Milan was divided into 
six parts, and six of the Lombard tribes were 
charged with the destruction, each of one portion 
of the city ; an office which they executed so lite- 
rally, and with so inveterate a hatred, that it ex- 
cited both surprise and scandal even among the 
Germans in the conqueror’sarmy. The popula- 
tion of Milan was distributed into four provision- 
al encampments, which were erected near the 
site on which the city once stood, and for three 
|or four years the Milanese were subject to all 
| kinds of vexations and tyrannical acts from 
| their imperial governors. At length the Italians, 
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becoming sensible of the danger of allowing the 
imperial power to grow stronger in Italy, united, 
and entered into an alliance, Known under the 
name of the famous “Lega Lombarda.” One of 
the first acts of this league was to assist the po- 
pulation of Milan in rebuilding and fertifying 
their city, which was done in an incredibly 
short time, and Milan in a few years was rebuilt 
handsomer and larger than before as it now ex- 
ists. The allies, amongst whom the Milanese 
stood prominent, having obtained a victory over 
the emperor, forced him toa dishonorable peace, 
which was sealed by the treaty “* De Pace Con- 
stantie,” so called, because it was signed at Con- 
stance. 

The cathedral of Milan was commenced in 
1386, by Galeazzo Visconti, Duke of Milan, a 

rince who has left behind him a very lofty name. 

he front of this noble edifice was imperfect till 
the beginning of the present century, when by 
the orders of Napoleon it was completed. It is 
of gothic architecture, and in fret-work, in carv- 
ing, and in statues it surpasses all churches in the 
world. The whole of it, even the roof, is of mar- 
ble, and taking into account both the large and 
small statues, it is said to contain ten thousand. 
Some of the pillars are ninety feet high, and 
eight in diameter. The whole temple is 490 feet 
long, 298 broad, and 258 high in the interior un- 
derthe dome. The highest external point of the 
tower is 400 feet. 

This tower, dome, or obelisk, for, as Mr. Eus- 
tace observes, it is difficult to ascertain its ap- 
pellation, was built only in 1763, and commands 
a very fine view. Coryat, who from another 
tower surveyed Milan, and the plain of Lom- 
bardy, speaks of the pleasure which he thus en- 
joyed in the following enthusiastic words: ‘I 
ascended almost to the toppe of the tower, wher- 
ence I surueyed the whole city round about, 
which yeelded a most beautifull and delectable 
shew. There I observed the huge suburbs, 
which are as bigge as many a faire towne, and 
compassed about with ditches of water; there 
also I beheld a great part of Italy, together with 
the lofty Appennines, and they shewed me which 
way Rome, Venice, Naples, Florence, Genoa, 
Ravenna, &c. lay. Theterritory of Lombardy, 
which I contemplated round about from this 
tower, was so pleasant an object to mine eyes, 
being replenished with such unspeakable variety 
of all things, both for profit and pleasure, that it 
seemeth to me to be the very Elysian fields, so 
much decorated and celebrated by the verses of 
poets, or the temple of paradise of the world; 
for it is the fairest plain, extended 2bout some 
200 miles in length, that ever I saw, or ever shall, 
if Ishould travell over the whole habitable world; 
insomuch, that [ said to myself, that this country 
was fitter to be an habitation for the immortal 
gods than for mortal men.” 

The churches of Milan are in general beauti- 
ful, and the traveller, who is at all interested in 
ecclesiastical antiquities, will find great pleasure 
in investigating the rites of the diocese of Milan, 
commonly called “‘ The Ambrosian rite,’’ said to 
have been instituted by St. Ambrose, archbishop 
of that city. The popes have, in vain, at differ- 
ent times, ittempted to prevail upon the Milan- 
ese to conform to the strict practice of the Ro- 
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man church. [t seems that, in olden times, the) § mut 
Milanese church used some peculiar method in! @ (02 
the administration of the Lord’s Supper; and to) It 
this day the ritual for the celebration of mass js) @ inh¢ 
different from that adopted in other catholic) @ SU)! 
countries. One of the great peculiarities of the) @ whi 
Ambrosian rite consists in the administration of @ com 
the baptism, which takes place by immersion.) @ that 
according to the primitive right of the church.) @ oti 
The rules of the diocese of Milan, have also the) ™ in“ 
effect of prolonging the carnival in that city, @ Mil: 
Lent there beginning not on Ash Wednesday, @ nee 
but on the following Sunday. The consequence’ @ sft 
is, that carnival lasts three days longer (Friday) @ the 
being excluded) at Milan than inany other city.) @ and 
This period is called Carnovalone, and is very) @ lect 
merrily kept, owing chiefly to a large concourse) @ mid 
of people from the neighboring places, the inhabi-7 @ allu 
tants of which make the best of their time, by ited 
shortening the period of Lent and prolonging and 
that of carnival. by J 
In speaking of the ecclesiastical history of Mi- bros 
lan, the glorious name of Borromeo is not to be abor 
forgotten. Two cardinals of that name, Cark toric 
and Federico, deserve particular mention. Of) @ copi 
the former something has been already said. If @ mee 
ever a man deserved to be canonized, it wast ing, 
San Carlo Borromeo. His piety, his generosity, dual 
and the purity of his manners, were equally re-7@ Jatin 
markable. His nephew, Federico Borromeo, @ and 
emulated his virtues, and has left a splendid” T! 
monument of the noble patronage, which he ex--@@ find 
tended to letters, by the establishment, at his drau 
own expense, of the Ambrosian Library, one of @ Lom 
richest in MSS. of any in Europe. He likewise @ in n 
caused oriental types to be cast, books in those @ insp 
languages to be printed, the languages them- 7 War 
selves, as well as Greek, Latin, and Italian, to9@™ in th 
be taught gratis, provided for the maintenance @™ of thi 
of the cata blishenant in future, and ordered that Gi thos 
the library should be opened throughout the@™™ cend 
year, and every thing necessary for taking notes lock: 
supplied to the students. An establishment like The 
this, founded by the liberality of a private indi- tion 
vidual, is-so honorable and rare an occurrence, @™ chan 
that it ought not to escape the notice of travellers i@ Po, ; 
who wish to see in a country what is really twel 
worthy of notice. nes 
It was by the Cardinal Carlo Borromeo, 253% with 
before observed, that the Sunday-schools at Mi-@@ lowir 
lan were founded, that prelate being satisfied.) Be 
that the more the people are instructed, the more @ curr 
probable is it that they will follow the precep J some 
of the gospel. There is no city in which so@™ were 
large a number of establishments for the gratu- his h 
itous education of children exists as in Milan-Gi the ¢ 
They formerly amounted in number to one hun-@ expo 
dred and twenty, but it is to be feared that thew did ; 


tyrannical interference of the government has shoul 
destroyed several of these excellent instilU.@™ were 











tions. their 

About ten years ago, Lancastrian schools were solen 
introduced, and were supported by some philan-¥ of ey 
thropic citizens, whose exertions in so noble 2g etly, 
cause became the object of suspicion to the Aus- his ye 


trian government. The consequence was, that 
a great number of these benevolent individuals 
fell victims to the ignorance and despotism of the 
government, and the Lancastrian schools wer? 
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nutual instruction to this day amounts in Milan 
toa high misdemeanor. 

It must be said, to the honor of Milan, that its 
inhabitants are distinguished for their generous 
support of any great undertaking or institution 
which may tend in any way to promote public 
comfort. Among their charitable institutions, 
that of the Ospedal Maggiore deserves particular 


notice, On account both of the splendid manner, 


in which it has heen endowed by the piety of the 
Milanese, and of the liberality with which the 
needy are supported, and the miseries of life 
softened or remedied. To the public spirit of 
the Milanese, in patronizing whatever is noble 
and useful, the world owes the most perfect col- 
lection of historical monuments respecting the 
middle ages that any nation can boast of. We 
allude to the “ Reum Italicarum Scriptores,” ed- 
ited by the learned Muratori, assisted by Sassi 
and Argelati. ‘The planof this work was formed 
by Muratori, when oneof the doctors of the Am- 
brosian Library, together with his twoassociates 
above mentioned. A very great number of his- 
torical documents inserted in that collection were 
copied from the MSS. of that library, and, to 
meet the enormous expense caused by the print- 
ing, a society was formed at Milan, the indivi- 
duals of which, who called themselves Socii Pa- 
latini,entered into a subscription for this purpose, 
and by their liberality the edition was published. 

The scientific traveller who visits Milan will 
fnd that the principles of hydrostatics and hy- 
draulics have never been better applied than in 
Lombardy, the fertile plains of which are, 
in many parts, skilfully irrigated. When he 
inspects at Milan the two canals, that of the 
Mantesana, and that of Pavia.he will be delighted 
in thinking that they are two of the oldest works 
ofthis kind; and that it was on the former that 
those ingenious contrivances by which boats as- 
cend hills, or descend into valleys (we mean 
locks.) were first applied by their’ inventors. 
The canal of Pavia, which forms a communica- 
tion between Milan and this city, by which mer- 
chandizes are conveyed from the Ticino into the 
Po, and thence to Venice, was completed only 
twelve years ago. It is, however, many centu- 
nes since its commencement. On a bridge 
within Milan, which crosses this canal, the fol- 
lowing event took place in 1373. 

Bernabo Visconti, Duke of Milan, having in- 
curred the pope’s displeasure with respect to 
some political transactions and alliances which 
were considered injurious to the court of Rome, 
his holiness, Urban V., the reigning pontiff, sent 
the Cardinal Belfort and the Abbot of Farfa to 
expostulate with the duke; directing that if he 
(id not yield to the pontifical commands, he 
should be excommunicated. The ambassadors 
were well received, but completely failed in 
their negotiation ; and, according to their orders, 
‘solemnly delivered into Bernabo's hands the bull 
0! excommunication. He received it very qui- 
ely, placing it, without the least observation, in 
iS vest. The ambassadors then took leave, and 
he, as if to pay them honor, accompanied them 
with a large retinue towards the gate by which 
(ey were to return. 

On the party arriving on the bridge above 
Mentioned, the duke stopped, and abruptly said 
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to the ambassadors, ‘Gentlemen, will you eat or 
drink? for I am determined you must either do 
one or the other before you leave this bridge.” 

The two prelates, surprised at this address, con- 
sulted a little while together, not knowing well 
what to think of the proposal; then one of them 
answered, “ My lord, in a place like this, where 
there is so much water at hand, we prefer eating 
to drinking.” 

Upon which the duke, drawing from his vest 
the bull of excommunication, rejoined, “ Then 
eat the bull which you have delivered to me.” 

If was in vain that the two ambassadors re- 
monstrated, and threatened him with divine pun- 
ishment. Bernabo was not a man whose con- 
science could be moved by such fears; he 
preemptorily insisted ; and both the cardinal and 
the abbot, to escape with their lives, were actu- 
ally obliged to devour not only the bull, which 
was, of course, written on parchment, but the 
ribbons by which the leadenseals were appended, 
and the very seals themselves; after which they 
were allowed to return to their sovereign. 

About a century afterwards the tragical death 
of Galeazzo Sforza, Duke of Milan, killed by a 

arty of young men, full of patriotism and the 
ove of liberty, turned all eyes upon this city. 

Galeazzo Sforza, Lord of Milan, united to great 
talents the most profligate character. Cruel, 
licentious, false, and violent, he not only delight- 
ed in shedding blood, but even in a refinement 
of torture. He caused some of his victims to be 
buried alive, others to dieof hunger. A peasant 
on being convicted of killing a hare, was obliged 
to eat it up raw,skinand all. Threeyoung men, 
Giovanni Andrea Lampugnani, Carlo Visconti, 
and Girolamo Olgiati, who had been educated by 
Cola Montani, a celebrated professor of litera- 
ture, in a Spartan manner, joined together to 
destroy this monster. Montano, who was full 
of Grecian and Roman literature, strongly im- 


pressed upon his pupils that it was in a free coun- 


try that those great men had flourished whose 
deeds we now read of with such admiration; in- 


sisting that the first act was to free the country 


from tyrants. ‘The conspiracy was agreed upon 
between these three young men, and kept for 
many months secret, without an occasion pre- 
senting itself for carrying it into execution. At 
length it was reported that the duke intended 
going to St. Stephen’s church on that saint’s day, 
the 26th December, 1476. Early in the morning 
they went to the church, prayed that heaven 
would bless their undertaking, which they con- 
sidered not only just but holy; begged St. Ste- 
phen to forgive them if in so pious a cause they 
were obliged to pollute his church with blood; 
and, besides the usual prayers, they addressed to 
this saint a peculiar petition, purposely written 
for the occasion by Visconti. On the duke en- 
tering the temple, they immediately killed him. 
Lampugnani was slain on the spot by a Moorish 
servant of the duke’s; Visconti was soon after- 
wards taken and put todeath. Olgiati, taken 
the last of all, was likewise put to death wiih th 

most horrible tortures. A confession, or rather 
a statement of the conspiracy, drawn up by Ol- 
giati himself, then twenty-two years of age, by 
order of his judges, and in the agonies of torments, 
still exists, im which a man of extraordinary for- 
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titude is recognized. He never appears once to 
repent of what he had done. He met his death 
with the courage of a martyr, and the resigna- 
tion of a Christian, but he never acknowledged 
himself guilty before God of what he had done. 
‘** | know,” he said to the priest whoattended him 
during the excruciating torments by which he 
was put to death, “that my poor body deserves 
this and greater punishment, if it could bear it, 
for my sins. But for the glorious deed for which 
I suffer, 1 hope to be rewarded by the Almighty ; 
for 1 know the purity of my motives. I would 
suffer a thousand times the same death cheer- 
fully ; and were I to die and revive again ten 
times, I would ten times do the same.”” Heonly 
once moaned ; but he soonchecked himself, say- 
ing, “ Collige te, Hieronyme ; stabit vetus me- 
moria facti: mors acerba, fama perpetua.” His 
undaunted stoicism was the means of accelerat- 
ing his death, as the executioners themselves 
were moved by it, andit was thought that his ex- 
ample might be dangerous. An epigram which 
he composed when he heard from the place 
where he was concealed the noise of the mob 
dragging along the streets the body of his friend 
Lampugnani, has been preserved. 

But the consequences of Galeazzo’s death 
were far different from what the conspirators 
expected. His eldest son, then eight years of 
age, was nominally his successor, but the throne 
was usurped by Lodovico the Moor, an abomina- 
ble traitor, to whom Italy owed the invasion of 
Charles VIIl. of France. Lodovico by that in- 
vasion, in the end, lost both his throne and his 
liberty, and it is from that time that an incessant 
succession of misfortunes and calamities has 
poured upon Italy. Milan, after many vicissi- 
tudes, became an Austrian province, and after- 
wards, under Napoleon, was the capital of the 
little kingdom of Italy. In 1814 it returned un- 
der the yoke of its former master, the German 
emperor, who, by the iron rod with which he 
rules Lombardy, and more particularly Milan, 
amply revenges the humiliations to which his 
predecessor, Frederic Barbarossa, was of old 
subjected by the Lombards, more especially by 
the then brave Milanese. From the loss of its 
independence; Milan, like the rest of Italy, has 
fallen into complete oblivion with respect to the 
civilized world. Despotism has effeminated the 
people, blighted their glory, and dried up every 
source of opulence. Nothing that formed the 
ancient renown of Milan, even in a commercial 
point of view, now remains. Its rich manufac- 
tories, both of swords and armor, so famous 
through all the world, have now disappeared; a 
person surveying Milan in its present state will 
scarcely believe that a spirit of industry and 
commercial enterprise was ever cultivated in a 
place now debased and ruined by a degrading 
government. It is scarcely then worth while to 
notice the idleness of the assertion so often re- 
peated, that no man of talents is to be reckoned 
among the Milanese. The city, where the Em- 
peror Julian the Apostate was born, and among 
the names of whose native citizens we meet with 
those of Marechal Trivulzio, and in more mo- 
dern times of Beccaria and Verri, of Parimiand 
Paveroni, of Manzoni and Grossi—this city can- 





THE RESTING PLACE——-MRS. TROLLOPE. 


buted its full share to the glorious list of names 
which shed so much lustre (the only consolation 
of which that unhappy country cannot be de- 
prived, either by jesuitical cunning or by Aus- 
trian tyranny) on the Ausonian peninsula. 
a 


ORIGINAL. 
THE RESTING PLACE. 
$ How dreary and how dark it seems 
To die, ’mid winter’s gloom, 
And have no cheerful sunny beams 
‘To warm thy lonely tomb. 
And cold and dark the sleeping scene, 
In icy fetters bound, 
With not one spot of glowing green 
Upon the frozen ground. 


But as the olden year decays, 
And autumn leaves are brown; 
When Nature’s dying, as the days, 
I could lay me calmly down. 
I would rest in some fair sunniness, 
Where winter winds would sweep 
Around the silent loneliness 
Of my eternal sleep. 
There should the sun his dying light 
‘Throw softly on my bed, 
And sorrowing doves should, in their flight, 
Pour music o’er my head. 
Then larks should sing their morning songs, 
Their anthems to their God, 
And Heaven’s own smile should linge: long 
Above the lonely sod. 
TusopniLus CruiksHank. 
———_<—>——-— 
ANOTHER LEAF FROM 
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MRS, TROLLOPE’S JOURNAL.—CHAP. IL | 


New York Ladies—Pigs—Fine Arts— 
Fashionable Party—Literature. 


One of the oddest peculiarities in the manners | 
of their ladies is their immediate familarity.— 7 


To me these signs of the levelling principle were 
strongly offensive. A New Yor 
very first circles, upon being introduced to a 
stranger, takes all the liberty of an old friend. 
I was made acquainted with one of the elite, a 
daughter of general ‘ 
appearance, and really prepossessing voice, 

did not at least apprehend any personal violence; 





From her pretty | 


belle, of the | 


and from the extreme neatness of her attire, § 
(doubtless copied from the pictures in the Lon-§ 
don periodicals,) and the elegance of her poor | 


little feet, which | did not then know were 


paced up within shoes not half large enough, | 
could almost have fancied myself in presence | 


of one of my own country-women. But, alas! 
her first salutation brought me back to the reall- 
ty. She hauled up alongside of me with a true 
nautical air, and fetching me such a slap on my 
shoulders, as I shall not easily forget, she ex- 
claimed, 

“ How are you my old woman? I’m glad to 
see you in these here parts. How do you like 
our country ?” 7 

I positively thought she would presently ask 
for some of * Coetealts best tobacco,” a wee 
here universally used by all ages, sexes a0 





not in fairness be accused of not having contri- 





classes. My daughters clung tremblingly 
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me, and, indeed, it took some time to allay their 
youthful and natural fears. 

” Among the ul-dressed bipeds whom you meet 
ina walk through the city, are large numbers of 
hogs. My readers will excuse me for naming 
these latter individuals to refined ears, but 1 
could not avoid doing so without suffering myself 
to forego much of the fidelity of description.— 
These hogs have truly an Ameri®an appearance. 
| have subjoined a sketch of a large one, which 
[met one day at the corner of Broadway and 
Park Place, exactly in the central scene of their 
fashion and beauty. A select circle have been 
many years endeavouring to release themselves 
from this burthen, and numerous public meet- 
ings and petitions to congress were “ got up,” as 
their phrase is, in order to put an end to an evil 
at once so disagreeable and dangerous. But it 
has all turned out in smoke. When an American 
can make money, he will act; but when the only 
object proposed to him is fame, or pleasing con- 
sciousness of having performed a virtuous ac- 
tion, he draws his purse strings more closely, 
and his heart freezes to an icy avarice. The 
importance of this theme to their happiness must 
not be measured only by its offensiveness, but 
also by its peril; as lives are often lost in con- 
ficts between them and the citizens. 

The state of the fine arts throughout the whole 
country is dreadful. ——. no libraries, and 
indeed scarcely any rooms, they never think of 
preserving within doors either their own choice 
paintings or those which accidentally reach 
them from abroad. They are content with hang- 
ing them upon the outside of their houses, where 
they serve as signs. There is a superb head, by 
Michael Angelo, before Mr. Wiley’s book store, 
in Wall street, and another over the door of the 
Shakspeare hotel, corner of John and Nassau 
streets. The natives do not appear in the least 
conscious of their value. There is, or was, also 
avery accurate and beautifully painted head of 
ny friend the marquis Lafayette perched up over 
atavern and garden in Broadway, near Prince 
street. I was shocked at such sacrilegious apa- 
thy on a subject which always kindles my ima- 
gination to rapture. I am sure our gracious ma- 
jesty himself would pity the depth of ignorance 
and sorrow to which his once flourishing colonies 
have sunk, since they abandoned his paternal 
care, for the mere gratification of wearing long 
happed hats over their left eyes, and of bowing 
down to tweedle-dum instead of tweedle-dee. 

It was my custom to go immediately up to my 
tom, after having had any conversation with a 
lative, and to set down while all the phrases 
vere fresh in my memory. One night Mr. M. 
ne of the very first men, not only in the city, 
tut in the whole Union, invited me to tea, for 
ladies here are never invited to dinner. Having 
called a hack, I went—but soon found, to my 
great distress, that I had left my pencil and blank 
nemorandum book behind. I thought, however, 

at { had no time to lose, as he had particularly 
ld me in the morning, that if I were not punc- 
tal toa minute 1 should get nothing to eat, for 
hat he “ never put himself out of the way for no 
an, hor no woman neither’—he guessed. On 
titering a room, which was indeed quite prettily 
‘Urnished, almost reminding us of those delight- 
43* 
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ful apartments we had occupied amid the glories 
of London, we found ourselves ina scene strange 
and laughable enough. We, however, preserv- 
ed our gravity, unwilling to wound the feelings 
of our host. The * gece was nearly filled 
with young people of both sexes. The females 
were a crowd of poor sickly things—rouged 
and powdered to the eyes, and their feet all 
squeezed up. These were huddled together by 
themselves in one corner. In the other were the 
young men, consisting, I suppose, of the lawyers, 
doctors, ministers, &c. They were all in black, 
with white vests and cravats, their hair curled, 
their fingers thrust, not without considerable 
difficulty I warrant, into kid gloves, which every 
moment looked as though they would explode 
and reveal the signs of republican labour. 
After sitting in this way about two hours, sadly 
— to it to keep from laughing, the lady of the 
ouse asked Mr. Jackson if he had any noos 
(news.) ‘* No ma’am I haint got no noos,” said 
Mr. Jackson, who I found was a colonel in the 
militia, and one of the first lawyers in the city, 
and also the editor of a review. Anxious to as- 
certain something on the pin aah of democratical 


literature, I seized the earliest opportunity to 
address him, and at length succeeded in drawing 
bim out, although he unstarched very laborious- 


ly. When he was so far acquainted with me as 
to reply to my interrogatories without a stare, I 
asked him, 

** What do you think of Pope?” 

“Why ? old woman!” he asked with a puzzled 
air. 

* Of Pope,” reiterated I, “‘ Pope, the poet.” 

“ Well, really, I never heard much about him; 
but Snelling is my favourite—he’s so satirical. I 
had rather read one line from him, than a whole 
book full of Pope’s.” 

“‘ Shakspeare,” said 1, ‘is quite highly consi- 
dered among us.” 

‘Oh, ma’am!” he said, “ nobody here would 
dare to confess they had read Shakspeare. He 
is so vulgar. I would never put such an inde- 
cent author into the hands of my family.” 

“Moore. Is Ae read ?” 

“T'll tell you what, old woman;” (every body 
here called me old woman) “ i you want to keep 
from being mobbed in the streets, you had bet- 
ter take care how you speak of Moore. When 
he was in the country he abused us; and my 
opinion is, that if he was caught this side the big 
pond,” meaning the Atlantic, | presume, “he 
would be tarred and feathered in less than no 
time.” 

I cannot close this chapter without one anec- 
dote respecting the aristocracy existing here, 
notwithstanding the parade of the levelling sys- 
tem, and the constant deeply disgusting bibb e- 
babble and scribble-scabble about democracy, 
and the laughable dogma that ‘‘ men were born 
equal,” which fatal error, 1 believe, originally 
came from that licentious, abandoned, cruel and 
detestable tyrant Jefferson. A poor deluded 
citizen opened a really comfortable hotel in 
Broadway, opposite the Park, and called it “Me- 
chanics’ Hotel.” He started with a capital of 
one hundred thousand dollars, but sunk every 
cent before a solitary guest came to one? his 
good fare and well furnished rooms. At last, at 
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the suggestion of some one who knew the charac- 
ter of the people, he altered the offensive title of 
** Mechanics’ Hotel” to “ Park Place Palace,’ 
which immediately filled his apartments with the 
highest circles. The black-smith generals, and 
shoemaker commodores, crowded around him, so 
that he not only redeemed his losses, but in a 
few years added so greatly to his fortune, as to 

urchase the state of New Jersey, and lay it out 
or public pleasure grounds. The gentleman’s 
name is Stevens. He has also hired the North 
River, and runs the steam boat. I soon had oc- 
casion to find that where their interest was con- 
cerned, all the inhabitants of New York were 
totally destitute of probity, except three persons, 
who lent me at separate times fifty dollars, and 
two or three others who allowed my companion, 
the painter, to take their likeness in payment of 
board, washing, &«.—JVew York Mirror. 

a 
From the New York American. 
MY SISTER. 


Some feelings are to mortals given 
With Jess of earth in them than heaven.—Scorr. 


Mine eyes have seen the beautiful, 
Mine ears have heard their thrilling voices ; 
My heart has felt their potent rule— 
The fears of hope, the hope of joys— 
But never has my sight approv’d 
A fairer than my Sister--no ! 
None other sound so much has mov’d 
As her “Dear Brother,” spoken low. 


O! could I wake that love again, 

What would I not of wealth forego-- 
What dangers would I not disdain 

And proffer’d honors from me throw ? 
Yet she was call’d but passing fair! 

Nor aught of dow’r, save love, had she, 
And others, looks as kind may wear, 

But ah, the difference tome ! 


How swiftly pass’d the halcyon times! 
No dread of ill, anear, to tease— 

No dream of parting, chilling climes! 
Dissever’d ties, dividing seas ! 

Too brief is happiness below: 
A worm in every gourd there lies, 

Each flower to fragrance only grows 
To show, that as it blooms, it dies. 


So all our promised bliss is fled : 
And “Brother,” “Sister,” neither hears ; 
‘Vhe names, the very sounds, are dead ; 
Lost, lost, in floods of burning tears. 
Ah! wheream I, and where is she— 
Poor exiles—whither do we roam ? 
No looks of love, to her, or me, 
No bless’d assurances of home ! 


Yes, yes, there zs a home for me! 
My soul believes the promise true ! 
And there, my Sister, will it be, 
That 1, ere long, shall welcome you ! 
No sius--no separations—-there ! 
Redeemer ! thine, the happy land, 
Oh, let us soon its solace share ; 
We mourn--each on a foreign strand. 
L’ETRANGER. 





MY SISTER——-THE LOVER’S QUARREL. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
THE LOVER'S QUARREL. 
AN EVENING FROM MY JOURNAL, 
By L. H. M. 


“ Alas! how slight a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love; 
Hearts that the world in vain has tried, 
And sorrow Ut more closely tied.” 
* * * * * * 
‘** A something light as air—a look, 
A word unkind or roughly taken; 
Oh! love that tempests never shook, 
A breath—a touch like this has shaken.”—Moors. 


“ What shall I do with myself this evening?” 
thought I, as I sallied away from the restaurateur 
where I had been dining. “ Treseatis is closed, 
Madame du B. is at Versailles, and Col. Junot is 
dining at Meurice’s. What on earth shall I do 
with myself?” _ 

While wrapt in this unpleasant reverie, I saun- 
tere through the Palais Royal, crost La Place 
Louis Quinze, and was suddenly accosted by a 
bare legged garcon, who yelled out— 

vs Voutes vous une bille de l’Opera Italienne— 
buy a bill of the Opera—Semiramide is played 
to-night.” . 

% Why not ?” responded I, “‘ 1 may as well pass | 
the evening there as elsewhere ; so give mea bill, | 
mon petit bon homme.” 

I was soon established there, listening, or seem- | 
ing to listen to the dulcet strains of Sontag, that 
princess of sweet sounds; but, (and do not faint 
with horror, ladies fair,) 1 must own I am some- 
times Goth enough to yawn during an intermin- 
able solo or thrice sung cantata, to amuse my- 
self with studying the cestus of beauty which 
girdles the house. And, in very truth, I would 
give all the falsetto quaverings that ever were 
warbled, to watch a lovely face as the sweet 
emotions of sensibility steal across it, to mark 
the rising blush, the fluttering bosom, the soft, 
languid, drooping glance—or in a gayer damsel 
to notice the flirting fan, the unclasped bracelet, 
the bright smile and merry glance—in a word 
the hundred thousand devises by which a Pan- 
sian belle enchains her admirer’s attention. 


I Jouoked on many a jewelled brow, 
On many a glancing eye-- 

On many a cheek o’er which the glow 
Of smiles went wandering by. 

And there was one who in that crowd 
Shone like a thing divine— 

The knee was bent, the heart was bowed 
Before her beauty’s shine. 


And well the diamond poured its glow 
Upon her locks of jet; 

And well upon her spotless brow 
Set the proud coronct. 

She was a being all life and light, 
At least she seemed so there, 

And none might think that grief could blight 
A thing so very fair. 

I looked in wonder and doubt, I felt that start 
ling uncertainty with which a man beholds a fat 
off face brought close to him by a camera 0b- 
scura; but while I should have well represent 
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Cymon, when with wondering gaze he stood 
transfixed, a gentleman near me said, 

“You are looking at Madame La Montelle, 
sir; you have reason to be proud of your country- 
woman.” 

“Ts she English, sir?” asked I, suddenly. 

“ Lest trop vrai,’ answered he, with an air of 
chagrin. “ Parbleu! how could that foggy, cut- 
throat country produce such charms?” 

The last words were muttered very low, but I 
was too much occupied to feel nettled even had 
they been said aloud. “ Did you ever hear her 
English name, s.r?” 

“Sir, 1 have; but, ma foi, your names go 
through my head like water inaculendar. It 
was Viliamby, or Viloffbly, or some such diable 
de nom.” 

“Willoughby! then it is herself!” 


Another moment, and I was by the side of | 


Mary Willoughby, holding her hand in mine, and 
striving to convince myself that the blazing, 
beautiful being before me was one and the same 
with the modest shrinking creature I had once 
christened the Primrose of the Parsonage. Yes, 
it was indeed so; and my old friend’s village vio- 
let was now transplanted to the hot beds of haut- 
ton and fashion; the country curate’s simple 
child was become Madame la Comtesse la Mon- 
telle, the brightest star of beauty in the Parisian 
heaven. 

“ Mary—Mary Willoughby,” I repeated in be- 
wildered amazement, “ can this indeed be you— 
is this possible?” 

“ Le vrai n’est pas toujours le vraisemblable,” 
was her laughing reply. 

“But when were you married? and what has 
become of ’— 

“Ah! nous avons change tout cela,” inter- 
rupted she, with a sudden start. 

“Itis too true; but how are you reconciled to 
the change,-Mary?” 

“Quand on n’a pas ce que !’on aime, il faut 
almer ce que l’on a, mon bon ami.” 

“Mary, are you happy!” 

“Bon Dieu, what a question! these brilliants 
on my wrist are worth a queen’s dower, and my 
hotel is better furnished than the Duchess de 

erri’s,”” 

. Mary, are you happy?” 

‘Ne me nenme- pas a bout,” she answered 
laughingly, though her cheek and even her brow 
was crimson, “ every one has something—mais 
(ue nous sommes bete, ecoutez le chanson.” 


[ sighed, and listened in silence to her gay re- 
par‘ee, her quick bon mots, her lively jeux 
“esprit, throughout the night. It was plain to me 
hat she was acting a part. I thought of the sim- 
ble village maiden, wandering in innocence on 
the banks of Derwentwater; and sighed again 
lor the mournful change which had “ come o’er 
the spirit of her dream.” I attended her home 
With many others; but she dismissed all but my- 
- “ the porte cochere, saying gaily, as she en- 

elk 

* Monsieur le Montelle n’est pas chez lui; but 
dare introduce so old a friend as you without 
lear of making him jealous. Entrez donc. 


“On heaven and on your lady call, 
And enter the enchanted hall.” 


THE LOVER’S QUARREL. 








“ Alas, Mary, this magnificence does indeed 
look like enchantment; but you—the Circe of 
it—are you as happy as in olden times I knew 
jou?” 

3 Her boudoir was an assemblage of all that art 
and taste could form of elegance; but she seemed 
little to enjoy its magnificence, for she fretfully 
exclaimed— 

** What a blaze of light! how hideously zhose 
tapers eh grace, Cecile extinguish all but 
the alabaster lamps; and here take out these 
frightful jewels from my hair—they make alike 
my head and heart ache. Vite, vite! comme 
vous etes gauche!” continued she, passionately 
dashing away the file de chambre, and wrestin 
the aigrette from her head with a violence whi 
scattered her beautiful tresses over hershoulders, 
“ begone, I have no need of you.” 

The girl obeyed; and Mary, after casting one 
earnest look around, uttered a short sentence, 
and threw herself on the ottoman in a passion of 
tears. I, who had remained mute from mingled 
astonishment and sorrow, now hastened to raise 
her. I imp’ored her to be calm, and to relate to 
me the circumstances which had separated her 
from her country and the one whom I believed 
she loved so well, during my absence on the Pa- 
cific station. 

‘| would not weep if I could help it,” she said, 
“for he deserves no tears from me—from me 
whom he has forsaken and forgotten.” 

“Is it possible that George Wildair could be 
so base?” 

** Ob, blame him not.” she said, hastily, “ though 
we are parted for ever, I love him still.” 

** But what parted you?” 

“T can hardly tell you: it was a trifle—the 
passing shadow of a moment—a thing too suight 
to find a record—a word too hastily spoken—a 
fancy falsely taken by me, more falsely repeated 
to him.” 

** And could this sever affections as firmly wo- 
ven as yours!” asked I doubtingly. 

** Oh, no—no! at least not mine: but he too 
warmly resented a fault caused by my ardent 
affection for him; and 1, wounded at what I se- 
cretly knew to be injustice, worked up by mis- 
representatior and over excited by feeling, in a 
moment of frenzy I renounced him, and made a 
solemn vow to see him no mcre!—Oh! would to 
God that hour had been my last.” 

“ Proceed.” 

“ There remains little to tell,” she continued, 
in a tone of the deepest wo. “ He saw me de- 
part in silence, nor ever from that hour made an 
effort to recal an affection which once he appear- 
ed to prize above life. Every hour, every day, 
I expected a letter, and fondly cherished the 
idea of beholding once more his well known 
writing; but every day’s sun set on my disap- 
pointment; and mortified, wretched, and depen- 
dant, | consented to receive the Marques le Mon- 
telle as a suitor.” 

** How could you be thus precipitate? he per- 
nape wished to write, but feared to offend by so 

oing.”’ 

* You speak thus,” she answered, with a- faint 
smile, “ who never knew what love is; if he judg- 
ed me by his own heart. he would have known 
with what rapture I should have received it; but 
























































A12 
ah! that heart had become cold and indifferent to 


me. 
: **Good God! what a wreck of happiness is 
ere!” 

“Ha nang she exclaimed, starting wildly 
up. “I have known but the sound of that word 
since I left P——. If you could but know—if 
you might but conceive in what an agony of al- 
ternate hope and dread I passed the interval be- 
fore my marriage—how, even on the hated day 
itself, 1 glanced around in the wild desire yet to 
see, to be saved by him! But no, no—he forsook 
— forgot me: I shame to weep for one so heart- 
ass.”’ 

‘** But may he not have had reason: might he 
not be prevented writing.”’ 

“ No—no—no!—I tell you, he was free to 
write; but he knew his silence struck daggers to 
my breast, and he triumphed in his revenge.” 

“* For God’s sake, be composed.” 

** Not now—this hour is mine to mourn in ago- 
ny over the hopes that have perished—to-morrow 
1 shall be again the false wretch you have seen 
me, shrouding the anguish of despair beneath the 
hopeless mask of hypocrisy, blazing in wealth, 
fashion, and seeming gaiety, while my heart is 
as cold as the sepulchral marble—like those 
lights which attract the passing eye by their 
brilliancy, but proceed from rottenness and cor- 
ruption.” 

“IT beseech you, moderate this passion, and 
strive to be more contented with the lot which 
you have chosen.” 

lam calm: but contented—yes,I will be con- 
tent when the death shroud enfolds me, when the 
foot of the stranger treads the sods o’er my head; 
tke poison is in a jewelled cup, but it is poison 
still; the thorns blaze in the flames, but they do 
not lose their poignancy. Oh! would that I could 
here lay down and die!” 

She flung herself violently on the floor and wept 
with unrestrained passion, nor would listen to 
my words of consolation, poor as they were. She 

ut away my arms, when I would have raised 
er, exclaiming— 

“TLeave me—leave me! it does me good to 
weep. I tell you, my heart is bound as with an 
iron chain, and it is seldom that tears will flow. 
But you will return to ened ou will see 
him: tell him you saw me honored and happy, 
beloved and blessed in my estate; not for a thou- 
sand worlds would I give him the satisfaction of 
knowing how strong was the love which heslight- 
ed—-how truly his own was the heart over which 
he trampled.” 

After many vain endeavors to quiet the ex- 
cited passions of my unhappy friend, I left her, 
thinking that solitude would probably prove 
more availing than my attempts. I left her 
and returned home, mournfully musing on the 
effects of ill regulated passion and unfounded 
jealousy, and sorrowfully contrasting in my 
mind the state of humble, happy innocence and 
content, in which I had left her, with the splen- 
did misery, the delusive glittering ruin, to which, 
through her own uncontrolled passions, she had 
become reduced. 

1 saw her for a few moments some days after, 
and she had resumed her sunny smile; on her 
laughing repartee the surrounding crowd were 





THE DEPARTED. 


hanging in admiration and pleasure; none in 
that splendid circle were ss bright, so gay, so «- 
vied as she. She saw me and a cloud gathered 
darkly on her brow; the smile remained chiselled 
on her lips, but it fled from her eye. I saw that 
she avoided me, and I felt that to her my pre- 
sence must be like the prophetic writing on the 
wall, telling of anguish and ruin amid the bright- 
est scene of mirth. 

Ladies—dear ladies—I am an old bachelor; 
but I have a very sincere affection for your 
whole sex, and I extract from my journal this 
melancholy account as a warning to you all, how 
you allow the passion of a moment to ruin your 
whole happiness in life, and conclude with ad- 
vising each and all very religiously to avoid a 
Loyver’s quarrel. 

or 
Written for the Casket. 

THE DEPARTED. 
I mourn the lost !--she has pass’d away, 
While the blossoms of pleasure illumed her way; 
While her cheek, like the blush of the morn, was fair-- 
Like the rose that breathes to the surnmer air; 
While her breast with the rapture of life was warm, 
While grace sat throned in her gentle form, 
While joy was bright in her kindling eye, 
She was called, her beauty to droop and die. 
Yes—when laughing health fill’d her orbs of blue, 
That on all who beheld her their lustre threw; 
When smiles were bright on her tempting lip, 
Where beauty and sweetness held fellowship: 
When peace lay soft on her sunny brow, 
She was ripening’ for death—he hath clasp’d her now :— 
She hath sunk with her countless and winning charms 
To a dreamless rest, in his icy arms. 
Oh! it seems like some vision too dark for truth, 
That a heart so rich in the gifts of youth, 
Should be torn from the friends who had tried its worth, 
And laid to rest in the noisome earth! 
In the flush of Being’s most beautiful years— 
Ere the eye is acquainted with clouds or tears, 
Ere her bosom was torn with remorse or eare, 
Ere the wreath is dead, which she used to wear! 


Well, thou blessed spirit, [ will not mourn 

O’er the ashes that waste in the funeral urn; 

I will keep the tears from my heart that rise, 

I will mark thy tomb with untroubled eyes; 

I will think on the blessings that now are thine, 
And my chastened bosom shall not repine; 

For I know thou art dwelling where sin is o’er— 
Where death or affliction can sting no more. 


Then take thy rest—thou art happy now, 

Though the damp elod lies on thy sunny brow; 
Though thy harp-like heart strings no more may tbrill, 
Though thy low sweet accents are hush’d and still ; 
Though they speak not to me or to mortal ear, 

Yet their music is heard in a better sphere ! 

Yes! thy spirit in Heaven is pure and fair— 

Oh! when shall I slumber and meet thee there? 
August, 1832. MORDAUNT. 
—.<————— 

Goop Brerping.—Great talent renders 4 
man famous; great merit procures respect; great 
learning esteem; but good breeding alone en- 
sures respect and esteem. 
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THE SALTED PUDDING-——HOW TO BE RICH. 


THE SALTED PUDDING. 
“Too many cooks spoil the broth.” 


I had been journeying all day with my merry 
old friend, Uncle Jacéob, as every one calls him, 
and both of us had become completely “jogg’d 
out.” At length we came to a public house, 
having the sign of the golden ball. ‘Here,’ said 
my droll companion, “we shall find small pota- 
toes or I lose my guess, for I never had any great 
opinion of these pumpkin taverns. But, fatigued 
as we were, indifferent accommodations would 
be acceptable, rather than to push on farther.— 
So, after seeing to our beast, which was pretty 
well provided for, we called for refreshment for 
ourselves. Wesoon found that Uncle Jacob’s 
guessing was not far out of the way, for all the 
house seemed to be ina state of dishabille. ‘All 
slattern and slipshod,” said he, as he passed from 
the bar room to the kitchen,reconnoitering. They 
promised to pick us up something to stay our 
stomachs. It was Saturday evening, and the 
landlady had commenced the work of makin 
lasty-pudding, according to the New England 
custom. As my companion and I were seated by 
the bar-room fire, a stout, strapping wench, not 
the sweetest and most delicate in all the world, 
brought in a dish of hashed meat, and placing it 
upon the hearth, left it uncovered. There was 
a great bull-dog in one corner and three cats in 
the other. Jowler scented the savoury morsel, 
and made for the dish. I was about todrive him 
off, but Uncle Jacob, shaking his head signifi- 
cantly, pushed me back. So the dog com- 
menced operations and soon finished the work, 
licking the platterclean. Uncle Jacob watched 
him attentively all the while, and when he had 
done his meal, he went to the kitchen door, and, 
as grave as a presbyterian, he addressed the la- 
dy: “Madam, the dog has done, and I suppose it 
sour turn next?” ‘There was a most terrible 
burly burly in the family; and father and mother 
aod daughter were all by the ears! The canine 
gentleman had disposed of all their fresh meat, 
and by way of aiding his digestion, Dolly had 
made him feel the force of one of her ponderous 
hoofs, and sent him headlong outdoors. To ease 
the matter and comfort our poor hostess, we told 
ler that we could sit down with the family, if she 
bleased, to a dish of hasty-pudding, which was a 
lavorite of both. 

Fondly now 1 waited the enjoyment of this 
charming Yankee repast. Uncle Jacob, how- 
ever, was not at all satisfied with the slovenly 
appearance about the house, and though now in 
0 fear of the dog, he chose to take a peep into 
the kitchen, lest all would not goon in so cleanly 
a style, as our own worthy grandmothers were 
wont to have it. “ John,” said the landlady to 
tte boy, “I’m going to run over to Mr. Darby’s 


iminute. Tell Dolly to remember to salt the 
budding.” But John heard only the three last 


words, and so administered the salt himself.— 
Next came Dolly, intent on seeing the cookery 
Vell attended to, and gave it another seasoning. 
»y and by the mother returned, and the family 
seing all out, concluded nothing had been done 
4% she directed, and so she dashed in another 
landful,and giving ita hasty stir, went up stairs. 
resently the old man came bolting in from the 
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stable. He stood enjoying the smoking mush for 
a minute and muttered over to himself, “I'll bet 
a goose there’s no salt in it;” and then going to 
the salt box he took a fist full and shook it into 
the pudding. ‘Our turn next,” exclaimed Uncle 
Jacob, as the landlord passed into the bar room, 
and in went the fifth handful! 

Now, reader, behold us all around the old 
pine table, with each a bowl of milk, and a pan 
of hominy foaming in the centre! All but the 
rogue Jacob, anticipated a charming feast. The 
landlord took the lead. He made out to gobble 
down one spoonful, when as soon as his throat 
was at liberty, he dashed his spoon upon the ta- 
ble with violence, and vociferated aloud, “ In the 
name of Lot’s wife, Cape Cod, and Turk’s Isl- 
and, what have we got here? Who salted the 

udden, Dorcas?” ““‘Why, what’s the matter, Mr. 

laney? It was I that salted it.’’ “‘Why mother,” 
says Dolly, “it was I that salted the pudden!”— 
“Well, I know granny told me to salt it, and so 
I did, by jinks,” said the boy. ““Gallows take it,” 
cried the old man, “‘did all salt the pudden?”— 
What a pother is here! I was determined the 
business should not be neglected, and so I chuck- 
ed ina handful.” “And I too,’ said Uncle Ja- 
cob, “supposing it to be the custom of the family, 
followed suit.” ‘‘O, Flanders and. flammation,” 
ejaculated our host, what shall be done now?”— 
I really felt a sympathy for the disappointed peo- 
ple, and determined to get rid of as muchtrouble 
as —s so I called for the bread and cheese, 
and with this we made outa tolerable supper, 
washing it down with small beer. I undertook 
to scold Uncle Jacob, after we retired to lodg- 
ings, for carrying his fun to such a pitch; but it 
was to no purpose. I was determined to eat 
none of their flummery,” said he, “and was glad 
to experience the truth of the old adage, that too 
many cooks will spoil the broth.’—Old Colony 
Memorial. 

i é 
HOW TO BE RICH. ®& 

“ The way to get credit is tote punctual ! the 
way to preserve it is not to use it much. Settle of- 
ten ; have short accounts. 

“ Trust no man’s appearances—they are de- 
ceptive—perhaps assumed for the purpose of 
obtaining credit. Beware of gaudy exterior. 
Rogues usually dress well. The rich are plaim 
men. Trust him, if any one, whocarries little upon 
his back. Never trust him who flies into a pas- 
sion on being dunned; make him pay quickly, if 
there be any virtue in the law. 

Beware of him who is an office seeker; men 
do not usually want office when they have any 
thing to do. A man’s affairs are rather low 
when he seeks office_for support. Trust no 
stranger; your goods are better than doubtful 
charges. What is character worth, if you make 
it cheap by crediting all alive.” Agree before 
hand with every man about to doa job, and if 
large, put it into writing; if any decline this, 
quit or be cheated. Though you want a job ever 
so much, make all sure at the outset; and ina 
case at all doubtful make sure of a guarantee. 
Be not afraid to ask it; the best test of respon- 
sibility ; for if offence be taken you have escap- 
eda loss. If he be in fact responsible he will 
like you the better, for he thus knows that he is 
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dealing with a man who looks at the end of 
things, and may expect to be well served, If not, 
he will be provoked, and discharge you instantly. 
Thus you have in your power always to protect 
yourself in any doubtful case, by simply insist- 
ing on security. “Once well begun is twice 
done.” 

Vo is a very useful word—be not afraid to use 
it. Many a man has pined in misery for years, 
by not having courage to pronounce that little 
monosyllable. ° 

Work for a man that is punctual at less wages 
than for him who is not; = et the balance in 
certainty of payment. One dollar sure is bet- 
ter than two doubtful, and will avail more upon 
a shift. Ifyou cannot get full wages, take less ; 
better so than be idle. Shun idleness as a dis- 
ease. A shilling a day is better than nothing. 
The very fact of being at work will procure em- 
ploy, by and by, at a fair rate. Men avoid him 
who is all the time strolling about the streets— 
he is judged unfit for any thing, and may die for 
want of employ. 

If you can find nothing else to do, read and im- 
prove your mind, and fit yourself for better doing 
what you may have todo. Instruct your chil- 
dren; see that they have “ape schools; go to 
school with them occasionally, and take aglance 
at the method in which it is conducted. Do you 
think they will ever respect you, or be worthy 
of having, if you neglect them in their youth, 
when the mind first takes its bent and inclina- 
tions? Noman who has a family ever should 
say that he has nothing to do. 

Dr. Franklin once hved well upon about fifty 
dollars a year, including all expenses. One may, 
in this country, carry himself well through with 
less money. : 

Stroll not about begging patronage. What is 
patronage? 

Nothing, after your ability is known. Then, 
if you are fit for employ, you will have it—if not 
a better man should. You must stand competi- 
tion; this is the life of business; get work by 
superior skill, punctually and attention. Men 
know their interest, and will follow it in spite of 
friendship. Give me the skill, and you may 
have all the patrons. They will stick to you as 
long as you serve them best—no longer. If too 
many are in the business, let the baiance clear 
out ; and they will soon do so if the public do not 
falsely cherish them with fair words of patron- 
age, which mean nothing—“ but every man for 
himself.”’ 

Recollect the’ main point is employ, and not 
fair words. One man giving a job, is worth for- 
ty promising it. Promises are the ruin of many, 
and«usually impart nothing but a vitality to hope. 
Many a man promises from mere good nature, 
and will wantonly promise the same thing to a 
hundred in a day—and disappoint ninety nine— 
doubt every man who has not strictly complied 
with his engagements. If he has disappointed 
others, may he not disappoint you ? In fine, nev- 
er think you have money at your command un- 
til it is actually in your hand; and therefore take 
care how you promise it. Neglect of such pru- 
dentials hinder men from becoming rich, and 
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THE LONE TEAR—TO INIS. 


ORIGINAL. 
THE LONE TEAR. 
Will one tear gush from-human eye, 
When | am far from here? 
Is there one bosom that will sigh, 
Or e’en shed friendship’s tear? 


No, no,—there’s none to weep for me, 
Or heave one longing sigh, 

As o’er life’s dark and gloomy sea, 
Still onward I must hie! 


When memory turns to days far gone— 
Forever, ever fled, 

Soft fancy gently leads me on, 
To joys long cold and dead. 


But my lone spirit sadly turns 
To scenes of future ill, 

As o’er my memory darkly beams 
The world’s cold, blighting chill! 


And still to think there’s none to weep, 
And none to sigh for me, 

Of makes me wish oblivion’s sleep 
Would stop my memory. 


Oft ‘the lone tear’ bursts from my eye, 
Unfriended as I roam, 
Since none will heed the orphan’s sigh— 


Sans friend, or ‘home, sweet home.’ INIS. 
eee <del 


ORIGINAL. 


FO INES. 


Yes, Inis, yes, one tear shal! flow, 
One bosom heave a sigh; 

One heart shall share thy inward wo. 
Shall still thine orphan cry. 


Then call not thine the lonely tear, 
Since other eyes will weep, 

For the warm friends that loved us here, 
Now lost in dreamless sleep. 


Inis, I’ve seen the dark, dark tomb,, 
Cover my young heart’s joy, 

And felt that fate had sealed my doom, 
She could no more destroy. 


But that bereavement bids me claim, 
A kindred love with thee; 

Inis, the power was still the same, 
That orphan’d thee and me. 


*Tis o’er, long o’er; time’s softening hand, 
Has lighted up the gloom; 

But gives to life, in memory’s land, 
‘The dweller of the tomb. 


Even from my earliest childhood’s years, 
Grief has been used to flow; 

My smiles were always turned to tears, 
My pleasures end in woe. 


I’ve seen the form, around whose heart, 
My every wish could twine, 

From whom, ’twere worse than death to part, 
Bow, at another’s shrine. 


Now, there is not one joy or bliss, 
My rayless path to cheer, 
Save, dearest Inis, only this, 
To share thy lonely tear. 
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REVOLUTIONARY SCENES-——THE FIRST OATH. 






REVOLUTIONARY EVENTS. 
DEATH OF BARON DE KALB. 


Immediately on receiving orders of departure, we waited 
on the good old De Kalb to take our Jeave, and to express 
our deep regret at parting with him. ‘It is with great re- 
cret, my dear sir, that I part with you,’ said he, ‘because 

feel a presentiment that we part to meet no more.’ We 
told him we hoped better things. 

‘Oh no, he replied, ‘it is impossible. War is a kind of 
game that has its fixed rules, whereby, when we are well 
acquainted with them, we can pretty correctly tell how 
the trial will go. To-morrow, it seems, that the die is to 
i 


be cast; and in my judgment, without the least chance on 





air side.—The militia I suppose will, as usual, play the 
hack-game; that is, get out of battle as fast as their lige will 
carry them. But that, you know, won’t do for me. Iam 
an old soldter, and cannot run; and I believe I have some 
brave fellows who will stand by me till the last. So when 
you hear of our battle you will probably hear that your old 
friend De Kalb is at rest.’ 

I never was more affected in my life; and | perceived 
tears in the eyes of General Marion. De Kalb saw them 
too; and taking us by the hand, he said, with a firm tone 
and animated Took, ‘No, no, gentlemen, no emotion for me, 
but those of congratulation. lam happy. ‘To die is the 
irreversible decree of Him who made us. Then what joy 
tobe able to meet death without dismay? ‘Thank God, 
this is my case. The happiness of man is my wish; that 
happiness I deem inconsistent with slavery. And to avert 
so great an evil from an innocent people, | will gladly meet 
the British to-morrow, at any odds whatever.’ 

As he spoke this a fire flashed from his eyes, which seem- 
ed to me to demonstrate the divinity of virtue, and the 
inmortality of the soul. We lett him with feelings which 
| shall never forget, while memory retains her seat in my 
brain. 

It was on the morning of August 15th, 1780, that we left 
the army in a good position, near Rugeley’s Mills, twelve 
miles from Camden, where the enemy lay. At ten that 
night, orders were given to march and surprise the enemy, 
who had at the same time commenced a march to surprise 
the Americans. ‘To their mutual astonishment the advance 
of the two armies met at two o’clock, and began firing at 
each other. It was soon discontinued by both parties, 
who appeared willing to leave the matter to be decided by 
day-light. A council of war was called, in which De Kalb 
advised that the army should fall back to Rugeley’s Miils, 
and wait to be attacked. Gen. Gates not only rejected 
this excellent counsel, but threw out an insinuation that 
originated in fear. Upon this the brave old man leaped 
from his horse, and placed himself at the head of his 
command on foot, saying with considerable warmth, 
“Well, sir, perhaps a fow hours will show who are the 
brave.”? 

As day-light increased the frightened militia began to 
discover the woods reddened all over with the scarlet uni- 
forms of the British army, which soon, with rattling drums 
and thundering cannon, come rushing on to the charge; 
and they scarcely waited to give them a distant fire before 
they broke, and fled in every direction. General Gates 
capped spurs to his horse, as he said, “to bring the rascals 
.” However, he did not bring himself back, nor did 
he stop till he reached Charlotte, eighty miles from the 
held of battle. T'wo-thirds of the army having thus shame- 
fully taken themselves off, the brave old De Kalb and his 
handful of continentals were left to try the fortunes of 
tte day. More determined valor was never displayed; 
for though outnumbered more than two to one, they sus- 
tained the attack of the whole British force for more than 
in hour. Glorying in the bravery of his continentals, De 
Kalb towered before them like a pillar of fire. But, alas! 
what can valor do against equal valor aided by such fear- 
lulodds? While bending forward to animate his troops, 
lhe veteran received eleven wounds. Fainting from the 
loss of blood, he fell to the ground, while Britons and 
Americans were killed over him as they strove to destroy 
orto defend,—dn the midst of clashing bayonets, his only 
Sirviving aid, Col. De Burysson, stretched his arms over 
the fallen hero, and ealled out, “save the Baron De Kalb.” 
lhe British officers then interposed, and prevented his 
‘minediate destruction. , 

De Kalb died as he had lived, the unconquered friend 
of li When the English officer condoled with him 






iberty. 
ler his misfortune, he replied, “1 thank you for your gen- 





Als 


erous sympathy; but I die the death I always_ prayed for; 
the death of a soldier fighting for the rights of man.”” He 


survived but a few nours, and was buried in the plains of 


Camden, near which his last battle was fought. 

Many years‘after, when Washington visited Camden, 
he eagerly enquired for the grave of De Kalb. it was 
shown to him. Gazing upon it thoughtfully, he exclaimed, 
with a deep sigh, “So here lies the brave De Kalb: the 
generous stranger who came from a distant land to fight 
our battles, and to water with his blood the tree of our fib- 
erty. Would to God he had lived to share its fruits.” 

Freperrck W. Aveusrus Baron pe Srerusen.—Atter 
General Arnold treacherously deserted his post at West 
Point. the Baron de Steuben never failed to manifest his 
indignation and abhorrence of his name and character; and 
while inspecting Colone] Sheldon’s regiment of light 
horse, the name of Arnold struck his ear. The Soldier 
was ordered to the front. He was a fine looking fellow, 
with horse and equipments in excellent order. “Change 
you name, brcther soldier,” said General Steuben, “you 
are too respectable to bear the name of a traitor.” 

“What name shall 1 take, General?” 

“lake any other name. Mine is at your service.” 

Most cheerfully was the offer accepted; and his name was 
entered on the rolls as Steuben. e or his children, now 
enjoy lands given to him in the town of Steuben by the 
Baron. ‘This brave soldier met him after the war. “lam 
well settled, General,” said he, “and have a wife and son. 
I have called my son after you, sir.” 

“I thank you my friend.—What name have you given 
the boy?” 

“*] called him Baron. 





What else could I call him?” 


Baron de Steuben’s honorable conduct.—The Baron was 
as rough as the ocean inastorm when great faults were 
committed; but if in a sudden gust of passion lie had in- 
jured any one, the redress was ample. Ata review near 
Morristown, Lieutenant Gibbons, a brave and good of- 
ficer, was arrested on the spot, and ordered into the rear, 
fora fault, which it afterwards appeared, another had com- 
mitted. 

Ata proper moment, the commander of the regiment 
came forward and informed the Baron of Mr. Gibbon’s in- 
nocence, of his worth, and of his acute feeling under this 
disgrace. 

“Desire Lieut. Gibbons to come to the front, Colone].” 

‘Sir” said the Baron to the Licutenant, ‘the mistake 
which was made, might, by throwing the line into confu- 
sion, have been fatal in the presence of an enemy. 
arrested you as its author, but | have reason to believe I 
was mistaken; and, that in this instance, you are blame- 
less. [ask your pardon. Return to your command. [ 
would not deal unjustly by any: much less by one whose 
character as an officer is so respectable.’ 

All this passed with the Baron, hat off—the rain pour- 
ing on his venerable head! Do you think there was an of- 
ficer or soldier who saw it, unmoved by affection and re- 
spect?—Not one. 

a 

Tue First Oata.—* My lads,” said a captam, when 
reading his orders to the crew on the quarter > me to take 
the command of a ship. “ There is one law I’m dcter- 
mined to make, and | shall insist upon its being kept; in- 
deed it is a favor which I ask of you, and which, as 2 Lri- 
tish officer. | expect will be granted by a crew of British 
seaman. What say you, my lads, are you willing to grant 
your new captain one favor?” “ Aye, aye,” cricd all 
hands, “ let’s know what it is, sir.” ‘ Well, my lads,” said 
the captain, “it is this—that you must allow me to swear 
the first oath in this ship® No man on board must swear 
an oath before [do: I am determined to have the privi- 
lege of swearing the first on board. What say you, my 
lads, will you grant me this favor?” The men started, 
ad stood for a moment quite ata loss what to say. “They 
were taken,” says one, “ al/a-back.” “ They were brought 
up,” says another, “ all standing.” 'The captain reiterated, 
* Now, my fine fellows, what do you say ; am 1 to have the 
privilege of swearing the first oath on board?” The ap- 
peal seemed so reasonable, and the manner of the captain 
so kind and prepossessing, that a general burst from the 
ship’s company announced, “ Aye, aye, sir,” with their 
aceustomed three cheers. The effect was good—swearing 
was wholly abolished in the ship. 
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For the Saturday Evening Post. 

Two Years and a Half in the Navy, 
Or Journal of a Cruise in the Mediterranean and Le- 
vant, on Board of the United States Frigate Con- 
stellation, in the years 1829, 1830, and 1831. By 

C. Wines. Twovolumes. Published by Carey & 

ea. 

We have frequently regretted that our naval 
officers have not employed their leisure moments 
(and they have many on board a man of war) in 
recording their observations on life at sea, and 
describing for the benefit and amusement of the 
timid landsman, the various pleasures, pains, 
hopes, and fears, which by turns possess the mind 
of the generous sailor. They are certainly not 
in want of materials to form many an entertain- 
ing volume, and they are unquestionably amply 
qualified for the task of authorship, as they are, 
with few exceptions, well educated, and have 
had their minds enlarged and their views ex- 
panded by intercourse with the more polished 
portions of society. Such being the case, it is 
surprising that so few are ambitious of appear- 
ing before their fellow citizens as authors: still 
more so, when we consider, that a wide unoccu- 
pied field for their labours lies before them, and 
when the certainty of reward and undoubted 
ga awaits every meritcrious exertion of the 

ind. 

Mr. Wines has seta noble example in his able 
production, which now lies before us—an exam- 
ple worthy of imitation, and which we hope to 
see speedily followed by the talented, brave, and 
intelligent officers of which our navy is generally 
composed. In this first literary effort of Mr. 
Wines, we think he has been completely success- 
ful; his work, throughout, displays the elegant 
scholar and the man of acute and correct obser- 
vation. 

His reflections on the life of a sailor, and his 
suggestions for the improvement of their condi- 
tion, reflect credit upon the sagacity of his mind, 
and at the same time exhibit the possession of 
the most exalted feelings of benevolence. Mr. 
Wines gives a very interesting and graphic de- 
scription of the Constellation, and delineates in 
so vivid a manner the motions of a man of war, 
when sailing in the majesty of her power over 
the bosom of the ocean, that we almost regretted 
having chosen terra firma as the place of our 
permanent abode. According to our author, the 
power of the commander is absolute, and the dis- 
ove of the most rigid character. He says— 
** Persons who have seen life only in civil com- 
munities, can have no idea of the perfection of 
military government. 

“ Every officer in the navy can say to every one 
below him, ‘Go, and he goeth,’ and ‘ Do this, 
and he doeth it.’ There is no quibbling or hig- 
gling about the matter at all; his will and plea- 
sure are in the place of all argument. Not only 
is the captain of a public vessel supreme, but 
every other officer is in some sense a despot; for 
when he gives an order to an inferior officer or 
seaman, it must be obeyed, though it contradict 
a previous order received froma superior. The 
officer who gives the last order, is, in that case, 
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responsible for the disobedience of the first. ] © 
recollect a fact which serves to illustrate this 
principle. The first lieutenant of one of our 
ships had given orders to a tailor, not to do any | 
work for the midshipmen without his permission, 
at the same time sending word to the midship. 
men to that effect. One of them, who happened — 
to be absent from the ship at the time,a few days 
after, wished to have some garment repaired,and 
ordered the tailor to doit. He refused. The mid- © 
shipman insisted, and the worthy knight of the 
goose stoutly persisted in his refusal. The spi- 
rited young officer reported him to the first lieu- 
tenant, who had him Hlog ed for disobedience.” || 
A curious specimen of the peculiar distribution | 
of power, in the government of a man of war, | 
once occurred on board of the Constellation. — 
The captain wishing to alter the direction of the 
ship, went on deck, and ordered the quarter- 
master at the wheel to give her sucha course. 
The officer of the deck, who was standing aft, 
observed it, and shortly after, while the captain 
was still near, stepping forward and glancing his 
eye at the compass, said: ‘“* Quarter-master, you 
have changed the ship’s course.” “ Yes, sir,” he — 
replied, touching his hat. “If you ever do it 7 
again without my order, when I am officer of the — 
deck, I’ll break every bone in your body.” The | 
midshipmen of the Constellation were obliged to — 
ask permission of the captain to go ashore. On | 
one occasion, when all the officers above the © 
third lieutenant, were absent from the ship, some ~ 
of them applied to him go on shore. Permission ~ 
was promptly given. hen the captain return- 7 
ed, and learned who were ashore, he sent for Mr. 7 
, to inquire intothe matter. “ Sir,” he re- 7 
plied, “ I was at the time acting commander of ~ 
the ship, and had both the power and the right to 
do as | did.” ; 
The happiness of a crew depends very much | 
upon the disposition of the commander; his power 7 
being absolute, he can make them either happy 7 
and contented or dissatisfied and miserable, ac- 7 
cording to the exercise of a gentle and forbear- 7 
ing or capricious and tyrannical spirit. The life7 
of a sailor is emphatically one of privation and/ 
hardship ; his diet is coarse and rough, he is ex- 7 
posed to the violence of wind and wave, and 1n/ 
time of war he must risk the vengeance of the? 
enemy; and added to all this, he is frequently far7 
from his own domestic fire-side, and separated, 
sometimes for months and years, from the dear-} 
est objects of his affections. Certzinly, then, It] 
is the duty of a commander, as well as officers, 
to contribute as much as possible to the com/orts 
and happiness of this generous class of men, by} 
exercising towards them a spirit of forbearance} 
and kindness. | 
With all the privations and dangers, and dull| 
and monotonous as the life of a sailor appears t0 ( 
be, he still has his pleasures,and in the resources 
of his own ingenuity finds ways to pass his time c 
pleasantly and cheerfully. “ Nothing,” says our) 
author, “interested me more than the amuse- 4 
ments of the sailors on the forecastle, after dark.| 
Half the crew keep watch on deck during the 
night, and they contrive to keep themselves C 
awake by a variety of diversions. There a party) 
is collected, of which some half dozen are keep: T 
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CONSCIENCE-——-THAMES TUNNEL. 


tar is.‘ spinning yarns,’ i. e. recounting real or 
fictitious adventures to a second company, whose 
occasional loud bursts of laughter mark what are 
considered the odd or witty parts of the story; 
while a little further on,a third group is listening 
to the strains uncouth, and artless perhaps, of 
some son of the ocean.’ In this manner they 
spend a large portion of their time, and continue 
to while away the tedious hours, by songs of mer- 
riment, and tales partaking of the marvellous and 
wonderful. 
We could, if our space admitted of it, go on to 
make numerous extracts from these pleasing 
volumes, which could not fail to interest our 
readers ; but we find that we already transcend- 
ed our limits, and must therefore approach to a 
conclusion. Of the general merits of the work, 
we are prepared to give our most unqualified ap- 
probation; it is written in a style of classic ele- 
gance and purity, the narration is correct and 
interesting, the description vivid and picturesque, 
and the whole is enlivened and animated by nu- 
merous anecdotes of life, men, and manners. It 
isa work that will please all classes of readers, 
and we confidently predict for it an extended 
popularity. 
e congratulate the author, on the success 
which must attend this, his first literary under- 
taking ; and we hope it will not be long before 
we shall have the pleasure of hearing from him 


again. A. C. D. 
a 
For the Saturday Evening Post. 
CONSCIENCE. 


Yes, thou art ever constant, sure— 
A fix’d, unwav’ring light; 

While mem’'ry lasts thou wilt endure, 
Though darkness shrouds thee quite. 


Within the human breast thou art, 
Speaking to one and all; 

At thy voice joy springs in the heart, 
Or dreadful thoughts appal. 

To guileless souls a friend art thou, 
A messenger of peace— 

A soother of the sadden’d brow, 
Bidding their sorrows cease. 


When in adversity’s dark hour, 
When friends and kindred flee, 
Thou art the talisman whose power 

From pain can set them free. 


At calumny and bitter ¢@ rn 
Whe injured man can smile; 

Though deep with grief and anguish torn, 
His heart is void of guile. 


But, to the faithless and unjust, 
A double scourge art thou! 
Creating fears and dire distrust— 
Their souls no peace can know. 


Celestial power! from heaven sent 
To punish and reward; 

True hearts, on virtuous deeds intent, 
Will find thee still their guard. 

Grant, gracious Ruuer of the skies, 
Of air, of earth, and sea, 

That in my mind no doubts may rise 


ol? 


THE THAMES TUNNEL. 


Of all the bold and gigantic works, that were 
ever conceived by the mind of man, that of the 
baa a pre of the Thames river, is one of the most 
useful, and in any other age, than the present, 
would have been looked upon as the wild dream 
of a visionary enthusiast; and such is the bold- 
ness and magnitude of the undertaking, that 
very many well informed persons, have their 
doubts, whether it will ever be completed, be- 
lieving that, like the tower of Babel, it will be an 
everlasting record of the folly and madness of 
man. 

The entrance to the Tunnel, is nearly oppo- 
site the London Docks. You descend to the 
mouth, by a commocious winding stair case.— 
The two Tunnels for passing and repassing, run 
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This extraordinary undertaking (originally 
projected by Mr. Brunel) was designed to form 
a subterraneous communication, under the bed 
of the river, from Rotherhithe to Wapping. It 
was intended that the Tunnel should be in length 
thirteen hundred feet,and brilliantly illuminated 
with gas; but, alas! before the works had pro- 
ceeded four hundred and twenty feet, and while 
a hundred and twenty workmen were engaged 
below, an inundation of the river took place, and 
it was with the greatest difficulty that the men 
escaped with their lives. After a short interval, 
the work was again resumed; but, by a second 
irruption, much worse than the first, no less than 
six persons were hurried away at once, all of 
whom met with a watery grave. The works are 
now suspended; but that portion of the Tunnel 
which is finished, is exhibited daily to the public. 
It is kept well aired, and is lighted up with gas. 
To prevent any vessel anchoring near the spot, a 
raft has been erected at its extremity, over the 
river. This precaution was rendered necessary 
by repeated accidents. 


————< 

There are few countries, which, if well culti- 
vated, would not support double the number of 
their inhabitants, and yet fewer where one-third 
part of the people are not extremely stinted even 
in the necessaries of life. I send out twenty 
barrels of corn, which would maintain a family 
in bread for’a year,and I bring back in return a 
vessel of wine, which half a dozen good fellows 
would drink in less taan a month, at the expense 





Of Conscience or of thee! 


of their health and reason.—Swift. 
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ETCHINGS FROM [IRISH LIFE. 
PAUL DOHERTY. 


“In that beautiful city called Cork,” there 
dwelt, some twenty years ago, a snuff and tobac- 
co manufacturer, named Paul Doherty, who had 
lately turned to that trade, having become too 
advanced in life to follow his former profession 
of “teacher of dancing and all other kinds of 
music,” wherein he had acquired a good store of 
celebrity. He was a plain, homely man, rather 
pe in his person, very oddly dressed, and so 
wedded to old times and old habits, that it was 
impossible to get him to “look like a christian,” 
as post Mistress Doherty used to say—rest her 
soul in glory!—when she would wish him to lay 
aside his bushed wig, his old ruffles, and his three 
cornered hat, all of which contributed, in no 
small degree, to the grotesqueness of his ap- 
pearance. But these little oddities had pleasing 
associations for Mr. Doherty’s recollections, as 
he put them on religiously every day, and seated 
himself after breakfast on the pipe chest, facing 
his shop door, humming “Nora Creena,’” in a 
pleasing, drone-like under-grow], while he kept 
time with his heels swinging against the side of 
the chest, as they hung down, but did not reach 
the flags of the shop floor. Mrs. Doherty, good 
soul, minded the shop, scolded the kitchen wench, 
abused the cow-boy, mended the stockings—and, 
in short, did every thing she could to please Mr. 
Doherty, who scarcely minded any thing but 
his corns when the customers came in. One 
forenoon, as Paul was seated on his favorite 
chest, and Mrs. Doherty was washing up the 
breakfast tackle in a little “glory hole” off the 
shop, a tall, fashionable, elderly gentleman came 
in, and asked to see Mr. Doherty. “Well, Sur,” 
says Paul, stopping short his tune of Nora 
Creena witha sudden grunt,as he turned his 
head sideways, and cocked his eye at the new 
customer—‘and so you want to see Mr. Doher- 
ty,Sur?” “Yes,” was the reply. “Id’s like you 
don’t know him?” continued Paul. “I have not 
that pleasure yet,” rephed*the stranger. ‘ Plea- 
sure! aisy now! pleasure, achwidth? sure isn’t it 
myself you’re spaking to, all the time?” “Are 
you Mr. Doherty; then?” “Falks, an sure I am, 
barin I was changed at nurse.” “I’m very happy 
to see you, Mr. Doherty+.my name is Beamton 
—I live on the Parade.” 

Paul—I'm proud of it: it’s often 1 heer’d tell 
of you; andI know you’recome of mighty grand 
people intirely; but may I be so bowld as to ax 
you what business you have wud your humble 
sarvint? 

Mr. Beamton—Business? oh, none in the 
world. I have only come to pay my respects to 
you. I am under many compliments to a son of 
yours whom I met in Paris. 

Paul—You did not, indeed, Sur—’ tis amposei- 
ble; he is in Franee at present. 

Mr. Beamton—W ell, well, it makes no diffe- 
rence—it’s all the same. 

Paul—How the puck could it be the same, 
Sur? Faith, I bes Pas pordon; yu’re quite 
mistaken; haven’t | ‘Tom’s jog-graphy, and isn’t 
Paris at the foot of the Kinneary Islands, at the 
back of the Gulf of Mexico, while France is a 
small village in the Island of Mediterranean, in 
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wow! may be I can’t tell their atitudes, afther 
a all the way from Brustil to Wather- 
urd. 

Mr. Beamton—Well, we won’t fall out about 
that; but at all events, have you not a son 
named Tom? 

Paul—By my faith I have; that’s his name 

surely. 
Mr. Beamton—W ell, I met him abroad, where 
he saved ~ life, and was so kind and attentive 
to me that I wish to return the compliment to 
you in any way that lies in my power. 

Paul—And so you saw Tom, Sur, abroad?-- 
(aside) Arrah, Betty, throw by them kimmeens 
and come spake to the jontleman; sure he seen 
Tom abroad. Is Tom as fat as he was when he 
went, Sur? 

Mr. Beamton—I don’t know. I did not see 
him before; but he looks remarkably well at 
present. 

Paul—I'll be bound Tom was axing you a good 
deal about the craft of potatoes that he finished 
before he wint? 

Mr. Beamton--I can’t say he was; it was as 
my physician that he attended me. 

Paul—Tom’s a clever fellow, Sur; he’d pick 
up any thin. Here, Betty, dust that chair, and 
let the jontlemon sit down. Sit down, Sur—sit 
down; and so Tom’s getting lusty, Sur? Do you 
think he’ll fall into flesh? He takes after the 
mother’s side. 

Mr. Beamton—Excuse me for not sitting 
down--my time is limited. 1 should be delighted 
to tell you all about your son, and will be able 
to give you a good deal of pleasing news of him, 
if a will do me the favor of dining with me 
to-day. 

Paul—Troth, Sur, an to be plain with you, I'd 
rather dine at home. 

Mr. Beamton--Oh, Mr. Doherty, you shall 


make yourself quite at home with me. ‘Pon my 
honor you shall—you must come. 

Paul—W hat time do you dine, Sur? 

Mr. Beamton—At six o’clock. 

Paul—Oh, | couldn’t go, Sur. I’d_ never 


howld out till that. I never get my dinner later 
than two o’clock. Blur an ouns, sure a mad 
ought to be going to bed at six. Was it from 
Tom you larned such outlandish hours? By gor, 
when he was at home he wouldn’t be done bis 
breakfast till he’d be goin to bed, though he 
used to begin it when he’d got up; he commonly 
made but the one meal in the day, but it lasted 
from morning to night. 

Mr. Beamton—Indeed, Mr. Doherty, I’ll take 
no excuse; you must come to dine at six. 

Paul—Arrah, Betty, do you hear this? 

Betty—Go, Paul, avick; it may sarve Tom. 

Paul—Faiks, an may be so. Well, Sur, 4 
you won't be put off, 1’ll go and dine with you 
at Six. 

Mr. Beamton—Well, good by. I shall expect 
you iactanita- taxon. 

And here Mr. Beamton made his bow and 
withdrew; but as the subsequent part of our 
narration. cannot be given in the third perso? 
we must leave it to Mr. Doherty himself to de 
scribe the entertainments of the evening. ""° 
have taken some pains to give hisown wor 
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“Whin Square Beamton left the shop, by gor 
I wint an brushed up my duds, an blackened my 
pumps, an put on my buckles--but the minit 
two o’clock kem, I thought the guts would fall 
out of me with the hunger; howsomedeavour, 
sis I, ‘Vil bear every thing for Tom’s sake,’ so 1 
passed it over as wellasI could, and thought 
every hour a day long tall it was near six an 
time for me to be off, for I had a mile of ground 
to walk to the parade. So I took my cane and 
my gloves, and [ sauntered along very leisurely 
till I kem to the Parade, as J had the number of 
the door reckoned upon my fingers, I knew I 
could make no mistake, and whin | counted the 
steps I looked up, and divil a finer house and 
place ever I laid my two lookin eyes upon than 
Square Beamton’s, with a hall-door big enough 
for a bishop, and the full of your fist of a 
brass rapper on it, not to talk of a beautiful 
brass plate with an illigant big B, and an E after 
it, an thin an A, and thin an M, makin B, E, A, 
M, Beam—‘right, by gor,’ sis I, ‘this is the 
place,’ an I lifted up the big brass rapper, and 
gave a pound that would drive a twenty penny 
nail in to the hilt. Presently the door was opened 
mighty smart, an a jontleman witha green coat, 
and powdered head, and bunches of goold strings 
from his shoulders—a red breeches and white 
stockings, axed myself very snappishly intirely, 
“did 1 main to knock down the house?” “No, 
sur, in troth, thin,” sis I, “it isn’t myself wid hurt 
a hair of its head.” ‘Thin what do you want?” 
sis he, mighty crass intirely. “Why thin, in 
troth,” sis I, ‘it’s Misther Beamton I want,” sis I. 
“You can’t see him,” sis he, slappin the door in 
my face. “Blur an turf,” sis I to myself, “isn’t 
ths mighty decent treatment?’ Well, after 
waitin awhile, sis I to myself, Vil try agin for 
Tom’s sake, not to tall of the starvation that’s 
inmy stomach this minit on account of keepin 
iny appetite for the jontleman’s dinner that he 
promised to give; so gare another rap; an the 
saine jontlemen opened the door agin an looked 
mighty wicked; but afore he had time to say a 
word—‘*I ax your Reverence’s pardon, sir,’ sis 
I,“butisn’t Mr. Beamton at home, an sure axed 
me to dine with him, an this is quare treatment.” 
“What is your name?” sis he, mighty polite; 
‘Paul Doherty, sur,’ sis I, takin off” my hat an 
showin him my manners. ‘I beg your pasden, 
ur,’ sis he; ‘come im af you plaise,’ and so he 
bowed and scraped twice as low as I did, show- 
ing me the way in, all the time. Whin he 
shut the door—‘will you show me your hat, 
ir?’ sis he, mighty polite. ‘Indeed, an I will, 
41 welcome, sur,’ sis I, ‘it was made by 
Beahan in Patrick-street, an cost but fifteen 
shillings—a very dacent man if you want to 
buy one.’ ‘Oh, 1 don’t mean that, sir,’ says he, 
be plaised to give me your hat.’ ‘Give it 
your’ says I; ‘oh, by gor that’s too bad! would 
ou have me go home in the night air without a 
fat” ‘Oh, no, sir,’ says he; ‘you mistake me; 
only want to put by your hat for you tall you 
te going home.’ ‘The divil trust you,’ sis J; 
what wid make me give you my hat at all at all; 
an’t [ take care of it myself?’ ‘Oh, sir,’ sis 
€, thrusting out his hand for it, ‘every jontle- 
an that dines here gives me his hat to take 
are of. Well, you see, the fellow was so per- 
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suasive, that there was no getting over it, so sis 
I, ‘oh, very well, please your reverence, put it 
by in a clain place,’ sis [, an he tuck it an put 
it by. ‘I’d thank you for your cane,’ sis another 
jontleman to me, as we passed him by. ‘What 
for?’ sis I. ‘To put by for you, sir,’ = he, ‘as 
we do for every other jontleman. ‘Oh! very 
well, sis I, handin him the cane, like an omed- 
haun of a foolasI was. ‘I'll take care of your 
pores, sir, says a third, catching them by the 

ngers. ‘Blur an ouns,’ says I, ‘can’t I put 
them in my pocket?’ ‘Oh no, sir,’ says he, 
that’s not the way in this house.’ ‘Well, here, 
take them—l must bear it all for your sake, 
Tom,’ sis I again to myself, as 1 follied the first 
jontleman, who beckoned me after him, up 
stairs, upon a green carpet that you wudn’t hear 
the thread of his futon. So up I climbed, quite 
close to him, tall we got to the top, and he steps 
over to the door and flings it open, crying out at 
the top of his voice,‘Mr. Doherty, sir!’ ‘What 
the divil do you want wid im?” sis I, in a voice 
as loud as his: ‘didn’t you know well enough 
that [ was just at your heels?’ But he never 
minded me, only stepped into the room another 
step or two, and roars out ‘Mr. Doherty!’ twice 
as loud. ‘Och, then, sweet, bad luck to your 
impudence,’ sis 1,‘you thevin rascal; is it for 
this jyou made me leave my stick below, afeard 
I'd give you the length and breadth of it—don’t 
you see me here, you jackeen?’ sis I, threatenen 
my fist at him; but he was only laughin at me 
when out come Squire Beamton. ‘You're 
heartily welcome, sir,’ says he, ‘I hope nothing 
is the matter with you.’ ‘Thank you, sir, sis 
I, ‘not much, only the liberty that jontleman 
takes with my name;’ but he only laughed, and 
tuck me under the arm, and brought me in for- 
ninst a whole parcel of ladies, who were stuffing 
their prasheons down their throats to smother 
the laughin the minit they saw myself; ‘Sarvint 
mamas sis I, in real quality term, bowing 

own to the ground. ‘This is Measther Doher- 
ty,’ sis his honor, takin me by the hand and 
bowin agin along wid me. ‘God save all here,’ 
sis 1, not forgettin my manners, to give the third 
and last bow—but the quality only nodded at 
myself, which I thought mighty unpolite. Och, 
in troth, sis 1 to myself, the crathurs are not to 
be blamed whin they tuck lessons from the re- 
nowned and celebrated Paul Doherty, teacher 
of dancin and all other kinds of music. So the 
Squire made me sit down, and it was then, to be 
sure, that I admired the beautiful picthurs, and 
the tea-pots full of flowers, and the carpets—but 
divil a sign of the dinner myself saw, though 
I thought the very guts would drop out of me 
with the hunger. ‘Oh, Tom, Tom,’ sis I to my- 
self, ‘isn’t this purty thratemint I’m bearin for 
your sake?’ 
ing, and I turned to look at the beautiful windee- 
curtain, at the top of which two sarpints were 
peepin out forninst one another, ready to pounce 
down upon us, when! hears the same fellow that 
brought me up stairs, roar out ‘dinner on the 
table,’ and upon lookin about, the divil a sign 
of a wall was there but what had been whipt 
away by enchantment, and there stood the din- 
ner on the white table cloth as beautiful as a 





corpse at a wake. All the ladies and gentlemen 


But there was no use in complain- 

































































" her, sir,’ sis I. 


present stood up, and, by coorse, so did myself. 
‘Mr. Doherty,’ sis the Squire. ‘Sir,’ sis I. 
‘Will you take Mrs. Beamton’s hand?’ sis he. 
‘What call have I to her hand, sir?’ sis I; ‘can’t 
you that’s her husband and has the best right to 
take it, sir?’ sis I. ‘Do, sir, if you plaise,’ sis 
he, ‘for we are only going to dinner; I onl 

ask you to lead her to her chair.’ ‘Deed, 
faith,” sis I, ‘barin tooblige you for a short time, 
it would be contrary to my religion to do the 
likes wid any man’s wife, and my own alive;’ 
but they all fell a laughingas I tuck Mrs. Beam- 
ton and led her to the table. When every one 
was taken places, ‘Mr. Doherty,’ sis the Squire, 
‘will you sit beside me?’ ‘Faith I will, sir,’ sis I. 
‘What shall I help you to?’ sis he. ‘Some of that 


pork, sir,’ sis I. ‘It’s not pork,’ sis he; ‘it’s ham.’ 


‘Well, ham’s pork,’ sis [; for by gor, I didn’t like 
them to have all the laugh to themselves. ‘You’re 
right,’ sis he, sending me a plate full of a well 
bolstered on cabbage, and faiks I stuck in it like 
a hun hawk. ‘Mr. Doherty,’ sis the Squire— 
‘Sir,’ sis I, laying down my knife and fork on my 
plate, an lookin at his honor—I hope you’re 
helped to your liking,’ sis he. ‘Mighty well, I 
tha—’ but the divil a plate I had, for the theevin 
villains, in the red breeches behind the chairs, 
had stolen away my plate while I was talking to 
bis honor. ‘Oh, murther, murther,’ sis I to my- 
self, ‘isn’t this fine treatment I’m suffering for 
your sake, Tom?’ But before I could say another 
word, a black-faced fellow of them claps a dish 
of chopped nettles before me.and seeing I could 
do no better, I began bolting it into me, when he 
runs back and whips it up, saying, ‘Oh, by your 
leave, sir, the mistress wants some spinch,’ and 
off he scampered with it. ‘Mr. Doherty,’ sis the 
Squire agin— Sir,’ sis I—‘The mistress is lookin 
at you, sis he. ‘She’s welcome, sir,’ sis 1. ‘She’s 
looking at you,’ sis he, laying his hand on the 
decanter. ‘Blur-an-ouns, sir,’ sis I, ‘what’s 
amiss wid me?’ looking at my clothes to see if 
allmy buttons war fast. ‘Oh, she only wants to 
take wine with you,’ sis he. ‘Thank you and 
‘Your health, sir,’ sis she. *God 
bless your own purity countenance, madam, sis 
I, but bad luck to the more than a thimble full 
the stingy fellow was after given her in her 
glass. ‘Blur-gn-ouns,’ sis I, to myself, ‘he helps 
her as he likes her, may be;’ and I pitied the 
crathur. SoI was determined to watch my op- 
perth an whin [ thought he wasn’t looking, 

nodded to her, and pointed to the decanter, 
lifting my glass at the same time, which she un- 
derstood, for she smiled and helped herself, but 


she was so much afeard of him that divil a 


more than a tooth-full she put in it, in spite of all 


the nods and winks, and pointing to my full glass, 


that I could throw at her. ‘Tundther and turf!’ 


sis I to myself, (thinking of Betty at the same 
time,) ‘hasn’t he her under mighty great cow a 
on, the 
sorrow skreed the fellows behind the chairs left 
on the table but what they had whipped away 
with them. ‘Oh, ye villains,’ sis Iin my teeth, 
finding I was put off without a mouthful of din- 
ner—‘oh, ye villains, if I had you in my tobacco 
press, may be I wouldn’t give yees a squeeze 
But there 


tirely??’ And while all this was goin 


would take the conceit out of yees.’ 


ETCHINGS FROM IRISH LIFE. 





as ever, and placed forninst each of us a great 
glass bow! half-full of water, and a towel beside 
it; and myself, not knowing what they meant at 
all at all, was watching to see what every one 
else would do, when the Squire says to me, ‘Mr. 
Doherty’—‘Sir,’ sis I—‘Make use of that water,’ 
—_ he, ‘tall we get the claret.’ ‘Yes, sir,’ sis I, 
takin up the bowl bechune my two hands and 
throwing myself back in the chair with my 
mouth wide open, and gulping the whole of the 
water down in one swallow, tall it filled me up to 
the chin, though there wasn’t the full of an egg- 
shell in my body before, barin the trifle of boiled 
nettles I got at by chance; but oh—oh—och, 
mavorneen, the cowld water began to give me 
such a—oh! it almost gives me the cholic now to 
think of it—such a rumbling and tumbling, and 
shivering and shaking—that heartily as the 
Squire and the ladies laughed at me, the sorrow 
a wrinkle was on my own stomach in a pair of 
minutes. ‘Na-hana-man-dhoul,’ sis I, to the 
Squire, in a pig’s whisper, ‘but I’m fairly done 
over—you must axcuse me, Squire, jewel,’ sis I, 
‘for goin off—but I’m in a mortal great hurry; an 
there’s no back doors for me, but to be gone as 
soon asfcan. Oh! Tom, Tom, what I suffer for 
your sake!’ ‘There is,’ sis he, whisperin’ beyond 
his hand to me—‘Oh, no, no, avourneen,’ sis I 
squeezing my guts and slinkin out of the room 
and down stairs, as if I had not a minute to live. 
‘Your hat, sir,’ sis the first fellow I met at the 
foot of the stairs, giving it a nate touch with his 
sleeve. ‘Thank you,’ says I, taking it fom him. 
‘Hope you won’t forget me, sir—always get 2 
tenpenny or two.’ ‘Oh, murther,’ sis 1, drawing 


pocket,‘ what 


gloves, sir, says another 


cane, sir, sis a third, handin it to me; ‘took 


‘Oh! oh! Tom, Tom,’ sis I, groaning, as I pulle 


me,’ sis I, when I got on the flags and looked 


belly-full of cowld water!’ ” 
ep 


but they ‘ manage things differently in France, 
now—The Editor of t 
Caricaturef#is condemned to two years unprison- 
ment and a’fine of 3000f. for twolttegrar 
representing King Phillip as a man with apron 
and trowel, plastering up the July revolution, 
the other, Prince Talley-ho! as a merry-Andrew; 
dancing a puppet of li sg Rk 4 only want 2 
Punch behind the curtain, to set all the Baboon’ 
dancing between heaven and earth ; and to that 
condition will they all come at last, unless there 
are ‘ new lords and new laws.’ 

a ae” 


The true strong and sound mind, is the min 





was no use in talking; up they came as impident 





that can embrace equally great things and small 


out a third tenpenny and gave it to him. ‘Let | 
me out, now gintlemin,’ sis I, as they opened the | 
door, and bowed and scraped enough to make | 
one think them the rail sort;’ but the divil fire 


round of the house as I heard the door shut— | 
‘the divil fire me, if ever I give half a crown } 
again for a mouthful of chopped nettles and a 


/Vapoleon incarcerated no body for caricature, § 


e Parisian Journal, 12) 





out a sting like a tooth, from my breeches ~ 
suffer for your sake, Tom, honey, ~ 

and here I had to squeeze my guts again. ‘Your © 
fellow, ‘nicely aired— © 

ope you won't forget me, sir.’ ‘Oh! Tom, Tom,’ | 
sis I, pullin out another tenpenny for him.*Your © 


great care of it, sir; hope you won’t forget me.’ : 


s, one 
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DR. RUSH——FLETCHER-——-WM. TELL. 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTES OF DR. RUSH. 


Our friend, the Rev. Dr. T. S., has preserved and com- 
municated to us several original anecdotes of the late Dr. 
Benjamin Rush. As every thing relating to that great 
man is read with interest, these anecdotes, especially as 
they have never been published, will be gratifying to our 
numerous readers. We propose to give one or two of them 
occasionally till the whole are published. 

Messrs. Enrrors:—The following anecdotes of Dr. Rush 
I have been urged by several persons to furnish for pub- 
lication. If you think them worthy of a place in your 
paper, they are at your disposal. 

Jr. Rush was one of the most amiable and accomplished 
men I ever knew; and what is of still more importance, he 
was a good man—he feared God, and on all occasions 
showed the profoundest respect for religion. He was one 
of that noble band of patriots who signed the declaration 
of American independence. ‘That he occupied a large 
space in the republic of letters, his numerous and impor- 
tant publications will show, especially those on medical 
science. He distinguished himself as_a lecturer on the 
theory and practice of medicine in the University of Penn- 
sylvania for nearly thirty years. One of the finest his- 
tories of any disease, perhaps, which was ever written, is 
iis history of the yellow fever as it appeared in Philadel- 
phia from 1793 to 1797. Such a work would and ought 
to immortalize any man. His style in all his works has 
been greatly admired, particularly for its simplicity and 
ease. 

The doctor was fond of good anecdotes, and abounded 
inthem. ‘Those with which | now furnish you relate to 
himself, and are worthy of preservation. 

1. In one of his lectures of 'a course which I attended in 
1801, the doctor agitated the question as to the manner in 
which the soul becomes connected with the human body, 
whether it was by an immediate creative‘ act of God, or 
whether it was by procreation. The day after hearing this 
lecture, on meeting him, I inquired if he had ever read Mr. 
Fletcher on that subject. With amanner very solemn he 
replied, “Yes, sir, | have, and was much few with 
him.” He continued: have read all Mr. Fletcher’s 
writings, and I thank God that [ ever did; for until I read 
Mr. Fletcher I never could plead the premises of God with 
confidence: for being educated a Calvinist I did not_ know 
that { was included in the atonement. But Mr. Fletcher 
convinced me that Jesus Christ died for the whole world, 
and therefore that he died for Dr. Rush. I could then 
claim the divine promises addressed to me.” He added, 
‘And when [ go to heaven, | mean immediately to enquire 
for Mr. Fletcher, and thank him for his writings, and tell 
him how much good they have done me.” It was only a 
lew years after that the doctor died. 

2. The following instance will show his sentiments 
ind feelings on the danger of the use of ardent spirits, and 
the fatal inroads it is calculated to make on the bodies and 
minds of men. 

I'he Rev. Mr. W., a missionary from one of the West 
tdian islands, had come to Philadelphia to place himself 
under the care of Dr. Rush for an affection of the chest, at- 
tended with obstinate hoarseness. For his relief the doc- 
‘or had put him upon the use of garlic. The Rev. Mr. W. 
Was one day on a Visit at my house. and the doctor coming 
i,asked his patient how he was. He replied that he was 
better. “But,” said he, “doctor, 1 wish you would permit 
ne to steep the garlic in a little Geneva.” ‘No, sir, said 
ie,“I cannot. No man shall ever look me in the face in 
the day of judgment, and tell the Almighty that Dr. Rush 
nude him a drunkard.” 

a 


Trur Mora Courace.—The Rev. Mr. Fletcher had a 
‘ery wild and profligate nephew in the army, a man who 
tad been dismissed from the Sardinian service for very 
vad conduct. He had engaged in two or three duels, and 
iad spent all his money in a course of vice and folly. ‘This 
wicked youth waited one day on his eldest uncle. General 
De Gons, and presenting a loaded pistol, threatened to 
‘hoot him unless he would that moment advance him five 
iundred crowns. ‘The general, though a brave man, well 
‘lew what a desperate fellow he had to deal with, and 
‘ive a draft for the money, at the same time speaking free- 
‘to him en his conduct. ‘The young man rode off'in spi- 
"8 with his ill gotten money. Ih the evening passing the 
‘0r of his younger uncle, Mr. Fletcher, he called on him, 
‘ud began with informing him what General De Gons had 
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done; and as a proof, showed a draft under De Gons’ own 
hand. Mr. Fletcher took the draft from his nephew, and 
looked at him with surprise. Then, after some remarks, 
putting it into his pocket, said, “ It strikes me, young man, 
that you have possessed yourself of his note by some 
wrong method; and, in conscience, I cannot return it but 
with my brother’s knowledge and approbation.” The ne- 
phew’s pistol was in a moment at his breast. ‘‘ My life,” 
replied Mr. Fletcher, with perfect calmness, “ is secure in 
the protection of an Almighty power ; nor will he suffer it 
to be the forfeit of my integrity and your rashness.” ‘This 
firmness drew from the nephew the observation, “ that his 
uncle De Gons, though an old soldier, was more afraid of 
death than his brother.” “ Afraid of death!” replied Mr. 
Fijetcher, “do you think that 1 have been twenty-five 
years a minister of the Lord of life, to be afraid of death 
now? No, sir, it is for you to be afraid of death. You are 
a gamester and a cheat; yet call yourself a gentleman !— 
You are the seducer of female innocence ; and still say you 
are a gentleman! You are a duellist; and for this you 
style yourself a man of honor! Look there,sir,” pointing 
to the heavens, “ the broad eye of heaven is fixed upon us. 
Tremble in the presence o P oe Maker, who can ina 
a kill your body, and forever punish your soul in 
ell. 

The unhappy young prodigal turned pale, and trembled 
with fear and rage. e still threatened his uncle with in- 
stant death. Fletcher, though thus threatened, gave no 
alarm, sought for no weapon and attempted not to escape. 
He calmly conversed with his profligate relation; and at 
length perceiving him to be affected, addressed him in the 
kindest language, till he had fairly disarmed_and subdued 
him! He would not return his brother’s draft ; but engag: 
ed to procure for the young man some immediate relief. 
He then prayed with him; and after fulfilling his promise 
of assistance, parted with him, with much | ag advice ow 
one side, and many fair promises on the other. 

a 


Swiss Lecenp or Wittiam Tett.—The following ex- 
tract respecting the hero of Switzerland is taken from a 
most valuable and excellent work, the History of Switzer- 
land, which forms the 20th volume of Dr. Lardner’s Cab- 
inet Cyclopedia:— 

William Tell, who was one of the sworn at Rath and 
noted for his high and daring spirit, exposed himself to ar- 
rest by Gessler’s myrmidons, for passing the hat without 
obeisance. Whispers of conspiracy had already 
the vogt, and he expected to extract some further evident 
from Tell upon the subject.—Offended by the man’s - 
nate silence, he oe loose to his tyrannical humor, and 
knowing that Tell was a good archer, commanded him to 
shoot from a distance at an apple on the head of his child. 
God, says an old chronicler, was with him: and , who 
had not expected such a specimen of skill and fortune, 
now cast about for new ways to entrap the object of his 
malice; and seeing a second arrow in his quiver, asked him 
what that was for? ‘Tell replied evasively, that such was 
the usual practice ofarchers. Not content with this reply, 
the vogt pressed on him farther, and assured him of his life 
whatever the arrow might have been meant for. “Vogt,” 
said Tell, “haa I shot my child, the second shaft was fcr 
thee; and be assured I should not have missed my mark a 
second time.” Transported with rage, not unmixed with 
terror, Gessler,exclaimed. “Tell! I have promised thee life, 
but thou shalt pass it in a dungeon.” Accordingly, he took 
a boat with his captive, intending to transport him across 
the lake to Kussnacht in Schwylz in defiance of the com- 
mon right of the district, which provided that its natives 
should not be kept in confinement beyond its borders. 

sudden storm on the lake overtook the party; and Gess- 
ler was obliged to give orders to loose ‘Tell from his fet- 
ters, and commit the helm to his hands, as he was known 
for a skilful steersman. ‘Tell guided the vessel to the foot 
of the great Axenberg, where a ledge of rocks distinguished 
to this day as Tell’s platform, presented itself as the only 
landing place for leagues around. Here he seized tis 
cross bow, and escaped _ by a daring leap leaving the skift 
to wrestle among the billows. ‘The vogt also esca the 
storm, but only to meet a fate more signal from Tell’s bow 
in the narrow pass near Kussnacht. The tidings of his 
death not only enhanced the courage of’ the people, but 
also alarmed the vigilance of their rulers, and greatly in- 
creased the dangers of the conspirators, who kept quiet. 
These occurrences marked the close of 1307. 
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“NATURAL HISTORY. 








THE WREN, 

This bird has the head and upper part of the body of a 
deep reddish brown; above each eye is a stroke of white: 
the back, and coverts of the wings and tail, are marked 
with slender transverse black lines; the quill feathers 


with bars of black and red. The throat is of a yellowish 
white; the belly and sides crossed with narrow dusky and 
pale reddish-brown lines, and the tail is crossed with dusky 


ars. 

This bird, though very small, is of a very cheerful dis- 
position, and has an agreeable voice, which he throws out 
with great cheerfulness and sprightliness, usually elevating 
his tail all the time he is singing, and continues his song 
through the winter, except during the frosts. 

The female breeds twice in the year, first in the latter 
end of April, and afterwards in the middle of June. The 
nest is usually placed among clusters of moss and ivy, in 
such a manner that it is very hard to discover it. It is made 
of dry moss and leaves put together in a very artificial 
manner, being closed al] round except a small hole left to 
go in and outat. In cities, however, they are unusually 
tame, and will build their nests in boxes placed on trees 
for their accommodation. ey lay not less than eighteen 
eggs, which are usually all hatched, except one or two; 
and thus sixteen young ones have been found together in 
one nest. ‘The young ones may be easily raised. They 

oul | for this purpose be taken out of the nest at about 
fourtéen days old, and fed with sheep’s, calve’s or ox’s 
heart, cut small, with eggs minced among it. When they 
are able to peck this meat for themselves, they may be put 
into cages; but they must still be fed some days, lest they 
should neglect themselves and die of hunger, after the 
greatest part of the trouble is thus over. 

When they are grown up, they may be fed with paste, 
and will need no more heart. Afterwardsit will be a great 
feast to them to give each a spider ar two once in two or 
three days; and afterthey attain full age they may either 
be left to sing their own wild notes, which are very agreea- 
ble, or if it be desired that they should whistle tunes they 
will easily be taught. The notes of the Wren are twelve 
in aumber, all sprightly. 


: ——_. 
THE MOCKING-BIRD. 


Tur Mocxine-Bmp.—The plumage of the mocking-bird, 
though none of the homeliest, has nothing gaudy or bril- 
jiant in it; and, had he nothing else to recommend him, 
would scarcely entitle him to notice. But his figure is 
ed The. ease, ele- 
gance, and rapidity of his movements, the animation of 
his eye, and the intelligence he displays in listening and 
laying up lessons from almost every species of the fea- 
thered creation within his hearing, are really surprising, 
and mark the peculiarity of his genius. To these we 
may add that of a voice full, strong, and musical, and ca- 
pable of almost every modulation, from the clear, mellow 
tones of the wood-thrush to the savage scream of the bald 
eagle. In measure and acceut he faithfully follows his 
originals. In force and sweetness of expression he great- 
ly improves upon them. In his native groves, mounted on 
the top of a tall bush or half-grown tree, in the dawn of 
dewy morning, while the woodsare already vocal with a 


THE WREN-——THE MOCKING BIRD. 


effort to his music alone, to which that of all the others 
seems a mere accompaniment. Neither is this strain alto- 
ether imitative. His own native notes, which are easily 
istinguishable by such as are well acquainted with those 
of our various song birds, are bold and full, and varied 
seemingly beyond all limits. They consist of short ex- 

ressions of two, three, or, at the most, five or six sylla- 

les; generally interspersed with imitations, and all of 
them uttered with great emphasis aad rapidity; and con- 
tinued, with undiminished ardor, for half an hour or an 
hour at atime. His expanded wings and tail, glistening 
with white, and the buoyant gaity of his action, arresting 
the eye, as his song most irresistibly does the ear, he 
sweeps round with enthusiastic ecstacy——-he mounts or 
descends as his song swells or dies away—and, as my 
friend, Mr. Bartram, has_ beautifully expressed it, he 
bounds aloft with the celerity of an arrow, as if to recover 


would suppose that the whole feathered tribes had 
bled together on a trialof skill, each striving to produce 
his utmost effect, so perfect are his imitations. He many 
times deceives the sportsman, and sends him in search of 
birds that perhaps are not within miles of him, but whose 
notes he exactly imitates; even birds themselves are fre- 


precipitation into the depth ofthickets, at the scream of 
what they suppose to be the s w-hawk. The mocking- 
bird loses little of the power and energy of his song by 
confinement. 


inju 


truth and rapidity. He re : 
his master, though of considerable length, fully and faith- 
fully. He runs over the quaverings of the canary, and the 
clear warblings of the Virginia nightingale, or r 
with such su 


riety, however, in the opinion of some, injures his song. 


the blue-bird, which he exclusively manages, are mingl 
surprised by the shrill reiterations of the whip-poor-wil 


that we look round ‘for the originals, and discover with a3- 
tonishment, that the sole performer in this singular concert 
is the admirable bird now before us. During this exhibi- 
tion of his powers, he spreads his wings, expands his tail, 
and throws himself around the cage in the ecstacy of en- 
thusiasm, seeming not only to sing but to dance, keepins 
time to the measure of his own music. Both in his native 
and domesticated state, during the solemn stillness of night, 
as soon as the moon rises in silent majesty, he begins his 
delightful solo, and serenades us the ive ong night, wit 
a full display of his vocal powers, making the whole 
neighborhood ring with his intmitable melody.-- Wilson's 
Ornithology. 
a os 


An opp Figur.--A group of hay-makers in Selkirkshire, 
lately saw an eagle rising above the steep mountains that 
enclosed the narrow valley. The spectators were soon 
aware of something peculiar in the flight of the bird they 
were observing. He used his wings violently, and the 
strokes were often repeated, as if he were unusually ag! 
tated, wheeling in circles constantly decreasing, whilst his 
ascent was proportionately rapid. He rose until he wé8 
nearly out of sight, when at length he appeared to descen¢, 
but with great rapidity, and in the manner of a shot bird. 
When he reached the ground a black tailed weasel camé 
from the body, as the hay-makers came up, 100 
around, stood on its hind legs for a moment or two, and thet 
ranintoabush. The eagle was dead, covered with his 





multitude of warblers, his admirable song rises pre-emi- 
nent over every competitor. The ear can listen without 





blood: upon examination it appeared that the weascl ha 
eaten into his throat and destroyed him. 


or recall his very soul, expired in the last elevated strain.” : 
While thus exerting himself, a bystander destitute of sight 
assem- ~ 


quently imposed on by this admirable mimic, and are de- 
coyed by the fancied calls of their mates, or dive with % 


In his domesticated state, when he com- ~ 
mences his career of song, it is impossible to stand by un- ~ 
interested. He whistles for the dog; Cesar starts up, ~ 
wags his tail, and runs to meet his master. He squeaksout 
like a hurt chicken, and the hen hurries about with hang- ~ 
ing wings and bristled feathers, clucking to protect is © 
jured brood. The barking of the dog, the mewing of the — 
cat, the creaking of a passing wheel-barrow, follow with | 
ats the tune taught him by | 


ed bird, | 
rior execution and effect, that the mortified © 
songsters feel their own inferiority, and become altogether § 
silent; while he seems to triumph in their defeat by re- © 
doubling his exertions. This excessive fondness for va- 7 


while the notes of the killdeer, martin, bluejay, baltimore, | 
aud twenty otherssaccecd, witii such imposing reality, | 
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His elevated imitations of the brown thrush are frequently, | 
interrupted by the crowing of cocks; and the warblings of | 


with the screaming of swallows or the cackling of hens; } 
amidst the simple melody of the robin, we are suddenly : 
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PRESCIENCE OF BIRDS. 


It is well worth while to observe the provision which 
birds make for their own wants, and to see how, when 
reason sometimes falters, instinct always operates with the 
same Certainty and success. We havealready mentioned 
the wood-pecker, who grasps the trunk of a tree with his 
claws, and stands upon his tail, drawing out insects from 
their burrows‘in the wood. It is said, that he goes to an 
ant’s nest and lies down, prenans to be dead, with his 
tongue out, drawing it in, however, as often as it is cover- 
ed with the ants, which are a favorite article of his food. 
Ths nut-hateh opens nuts, or the stones of fruit by repeat- 
ed blows of his sharp, horny bill. The butcher bird, 
which lives on insects and smaller birds, is said to attract 
the latter by imitating their call, and has also a habit of 
impaling upon thorns such insects as he does not need at 
the moment.—Some have thought this a trap set for other 
birds; but this is improbable, because unnecessary. It 
seems more likely that this trick of gathering what he does 
not want, and keeping it till it is of no use to him, is one 
which he has learned in his intercourse with man. The 
whippoorwill sits upon the fence or a step of a door, sing- 
ing mournfully as if he had lost all his friends; but wo to 
the moth who believes in the mourner’s having lost his ap- 
petite also; the bird seizes and swallows him without any 
suspension of his song. The raven and the gull, who are 
iond of shell-fish, but are not provided with instruments 
to open them. carry themhigh into theair, and let them 
fall on rocks, in order to break the shell. In this way, it 
is said a philosopher’s head was broken in ancient times. 
being accidentally mistaken fora stone. Whether this 
be true or not, we cannot say; the heads of sages are har- 
der now. The bald eagle, proud and disdainful as he 
seems, gets a great part of his living in a manner that does 
more credit to his ingenuity and strength, than to hrs 
morals. He sits in gigantic repose, calmly watching the 
play of the fishing birds over the blue reach of the waters, 
with his wings loosely raised, as if keeping time withthe 
heaving sea. Soon he sees the fish hawk dive heavily in 
the ocean and re-a r with a scream of triumph, bearing 
the sluggish fish. Then the gaze of the eagle becomes fiery 
and intense; his wings are spread wide, and he gives chase 
to the hawk till he compels him to let fall his prize; but it 
isnot lost, for the eagle wheels in a broad circle, sweeps 
down upon the edge of the wave and secures it before 
it touches the water. Nothing can be more majestic 
than the flight of this noble bird; he seems to move by 
an effort of will alone, without the wavingof his wings. 
Pity it is that he should dishonor himself by such unwor- 
thy robbery as this; though it by no means destroys the 
resemblance between the king of birds and kings of men. 
~V. A. Review. 

a llfppr enn an 


An egg is one of the most surprising preductions in the 
world. Suppose an egg were put into the hand of a person 
who had never known or heard of such a thing, and the 
question were put to him to what good purpose could it be 
applieds He would, of course, ascertain what were its 
contents; and what would he find them to be? A glairy, 
colorless liquid, surrounding another liquid of an orange or 
yellow color. You might let him make thousands of con- 
lectures; but could it ever enter his mind that such a sub- 
stance would produce a sparrow, @ thrush, a swan, or an 
tagle? But give him a hint upon the subject : give himan 
esg and let him know that it will bring forth a dove. After 
tis advance in a knowledge of the thing, put him in pos- 
‘ession of another egg. He may see, of course that is color 
ind size are different from the one that produced the 
dove; but the contents are exactly similar, so far, at least 
4s human perception can ascertain; and what would then 
ve his conjecture ! Could his imagination ever conjure up, 
‘ven in the brightest moments of inspired genius, the idea 
‘1a peacock? Yet the peacock, in all its glory of dazzling 
colors, is the product = little glairy fluid contained in a 
capsule of chalk, and in nowise different so far as we can 
Perceive from the barn door fowl. Has not the hand of 
ivinity here written, almost without a metaphor, in let- 
‘rs Of gold, the wonders of its creative power? Look at 
‘single feather of a peacock; consider that its shining 
netallic barbs, its superlatively beautiful eye, and all the 
Wonders it exhibits of radiant, rich and changeable hues, 
‘cording to the angle in which it lies to the light ; that its 


PRESCIENCE OF BIRDS—EGGS—LOVE’S RITORNELLA. 


one day after dinner, with Sir 
Coble. the general, the latter reproached Doddington 
with his drowsiness. } 
asleep; and to prove he had not, offered to repeat al Lord 
Cobham had been saying. 
so. Doddington repeated a story: and Lord 
ed he had been telling it. “Well, 

re I did not hear a word of it; but I went to sleep because 





‘mm, its flexibility, its strength, lightness, and all its won- 


* 
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ders (forin the eye of intelligence every part of it is a 
wonder) had their origin in a little mucilage ; and then con- 
sider, whether, in looking on such an object, we should be 
content with thinking no more about it than simply, it is a 
peacock’s feather. Yet this is too much the practice: above 
us and below, on the right side and on the left, in every 
element, in every situation, the works of Almighty power 
are present, and all abounding in instruction of the highest 
kind; and that they make not the impressions that they 
should do upon us, is chiefly owing to the extraordinary 
anomaly, that natural history forms no necessary part of 
the education of young or old. But, if a single feather be 
so wonderful a production, what are we to think of the en- 
tire bird? : : 

Those who are unacquainted with the animal economy, 
have little idea of the mysterious operations which are 
constantly in action in a being ssed of life. ‘The cir- 
culation of blood, the process of respiration, digestion, chil- 
lification, absortation, nutrition; the distribution of the 
nerves for conveying sensation, the organs of the sense, 
the brain, and all its igscrutable connexion with intelli- 

ence, instinct and gone ; these, and many other 
things in the animal economy, are so wonderful, that, 
could they be attended to, they must excite astonishment 
in the coldest bosoms, and yet all these are the produce of 
an egg.—-Drummond’s Letters to a Young Naturalist. 


i 

Saeacrry or an E.epnanr.—I was one day feeding the 
r elephant (who was so barbarously put to death at 
xeter Change) with potatoes, which he took out of my 
hand. One of them, a round one, fell on the floor, just out 
of the reach of his proboscis. He leaned against his woo- 
den bar, put out his trunk, and could just touch the pota- 
toe, but could not pick it up. After several ineffectual 
efforts, he at_last blew the potatoe against the opposite 
wall with sufficient force to make it rebound ; and he then, 

without difficulty, secured it. 


Cn a ce a 

Al Scrap of Natural History.—A farmer in Catskill the 
other day saw in a field two large sized black snakes, one 
of which he killed. The other made its escape. Having 
heard if the dead one is not removed, its companion will 
return, and lie by the side of it, he visited the spot next 
day, when he actually found the living and dead snake 
together, and killed the one which had before made his 
escape . 








LOVE'S RITORNELLA+s 
Gentle Zitella, whither away, 
Love’s Ritornella, list while I play; 
Lo, I have lingered too long on the road, 
Night is advancing, the brigand’s abroad. 
Lovely Zitella hath too much to fear, 
Love’s Ritornella, she may not hear. 


Charming Zitella, why should’st thou care? 

Night is not darker than thy raven hair, 

And those starry eyes, if the brigand should see,— 
Thou art the robber, the captive is he. 

Gentle Zitella, banish thy fear, 

Love’s Ritornella, tarry and hear. 


Simple Zitella, beware, oh! beware, 

List ye no ditty, grant ye no prayer; 

To thy light footsteps let terror add wings! 
’Tis Massyroni himself who now sings, 
Gentle Zitella, banish thy fear, 

Love's Ritornella, tarry tnwen hear. 





Bubb Doddington was very lethargic. Falling asleep 
, : Richard Temple and Lord 


oddington denied having been 
Cobham challenged him to do 


bham own- 


“Well,” said Doddington, “and 


knew that about this time of day you would tell that 


story.” 
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POETRY AND MELODY BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY, ESQ. 
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Fly a - way, pret-ty moth,to the shade Of the leaf where you slumber'd all 








day; Be con - tent with the moon and the stars, pretty m’th,And make use of your wings while you ; 




















FLY AWAY, PRETTY MOTH. 








may; ‘Tho’ yon glittering light may have dazzled you quite, Tho’ the gold of yon lamp may be 
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gay, Ma - ny things in this world that look bright, pretty moth, Only dazzle to lead us a- 
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stray. Many things in this world that look bright, pretty moth, Only dazzle to lead usa - stray. 














SECOND VERSE, 


[ have seen, pretty moth, in the world May have dazzled them quite, 
7 Some as wild as yourself and as gay, They at last found it dangerons play ! 
Who, bewitch’d by the sweet fascination of eyes, Many things in this world that look bright, pretty 
Flitted round them by night and by day ; moth, 


But though dreams of delight Only dazzle to lead us astray. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


HOW TO MAKE LOVE. 
Look—do not speak a word at first, 
Then look once more and try to speak ! 
And then speak out—if speak you must, 
Hope’s strength will fail and leave you weak. 


Then stammer forth a cold farewell; 
Return, and you'll grow warm again ; 
What courage had not tongue to te 
Before, you'll sigh for now,—what then ? 


You'll go, and leave a warm adieu— 
A Scltien in the lady’s heart— 

Your glove with her—and she with you, 
A strange reluctance thus to part. 


In case you should return once more. 
Take courage, she’ll return your glove, 
And leave it with you at the door, 
And you will leave her heart with Love. 








Inp1an Surewpness.— When General Lincoln went to 
make peace with the Creek Indians, one of the chiefs ask- 
him to sit down upon a log; he was then desired to 
move, and in a few minutes to move still further; the re- 
quest was repeated till the General got to the end of the 
log. The Indian said, “Move further.” 'To which the 
General replied, “ I can move no further.” “ Just so it is 
with us,” said the chief; “ you have moved us back to the 
water, and then ask us to move further.” 


Tur Brrer Brr.--A farmer’s wife, not many miles from 
Spaulding, and who usually tends the market with her 
butter and eggs, one week lately being busily engaged, 
which prevented her attending the market, for the sake of 
convenience, consigned her butter and eggs to a shop not 
far distant from the town. Being a new customer, old split- 
plum commenced trying her honesty, and, the butter be- 
ing found deficient in weight, it was communicated to the 
old lady. She replied, if it is not weight, it ought to be, 
for my pound weight, which has stood the test for ages, is 
sagewhere not to be found, and I was compelled to weigh 
my butter against one of your pounds of sugar. 


STRANGE EFFECT OF A TOO Rerinep PronunciaTion.—The 
Catholic chapels, in many of the poner parts of Ireland, 
are but very scantily furnished. In one of these humble 
places of worship three strange ladies made their appear- 
ance just at the moment wlien the priest was about to 
commence the service of the day. Gallantry is always up- 
permost in an Irishman’s mind, even thouah he be a priest 
as an Irishman. So it was on the present occasion. Anx- 
ious to do honor to his visiters, and to show them that he 
was not an ordinary orator,avhose language was tinged with 
the brogue, he ordered some of his flock to hand chairs to 
the ladies ; but, anxious to appear refined in their eyes, his 
directions were, “ Boys, three cheers for the ladies;” an 
order which was instantly obeyed with an alacrity and 
strength of lungs creditable to the “ finest pisantry in the 
world.”—{The Original.) 


Tur Presipent’s Guarp.—An Englishman in Philadel- 
phia speaking of the Presidency of Washington. was ex- 
pressing a wish to an American to behold him. While this 
conversation passed, “ there he goes,” replied the Ameri- 
can, pointing toa tall, erect, dignified personage, passing 
on the other side of the street-—** That General Washing- 
ton !” exclaimed the Englishman—* where is his guard ?” 
“Here,” replied the American, striking his bosom with 
emphasis. 


INCONVENIEN? Haste.—A costermonger, meeting one of 
his own fraternity, whose pony might be considered as a 
sort of equine living skeleton, remonstrated with the owner 
for not “blowing out the hanimal’s hide,” as he elegantly 
termed it, and asked him if he never fed him.—“Never 
feed him ! my eyes, but that’s a good ’un,” was the reply; 
“why he’s gota bushel and a half o’ oats at home now, 
only he arn’t got no time to eat them.” 





WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


“But won’t you take my word, sir, when I teil you [ 4 
will call and liquidate your demand on Saturday morningg: 


next?” said a delinquent debtor to a dunning creditor, wit) 


whom he had sharp words. “No, sir,” rejo‘aed the) 


other, “I had rather you would keep your word.” 


A sprightly young belle who was an admirer of poetry 
would often teaze her beau to write verses for her, as h 
had made some acquaintance with the muses; one da 
becoming quite importunate she would take no denial 


Come pray do now write some poetry for*me, wont you, 


V’ll help you out, li furnish you with rymes if you wil 
make lines for them. Here now 
please moan 


teaze : ne 
He at length good humouredly complied, and filled up th 
measure as follows: 
Toa form that is faultless a face which must—please 
Is added a restless desire to—teaze, 
Oh! how my hard fate, I should ever be—moan, 
Could I[ but believe, she’d be bone of my—bone. 


A Lirrte Mort.—A New England merchant who had 
accumulated a vast property by care and industry, ye 
still was as busy as ever, in adding vessel to vessel! an 
store to store, though considerably advanced in life, being 
asked by a neighbour, how much property he supposec 
would satisfy a human being—after a short pause replied 
“A hitle more.” 


An Irish sailor riding on horseback, stopped fora fews | 
moments, when the horse in beating off the flies, caught)” 
his hind foot in the stirruap—* Avast, avast dobbin,” criedy} 
the sailor; “if you are going to get on, I'l) get off, for ’117 


not ride double with you.” 


Anecporr.—A piain unlettered man from the back coun-® 

E Alabama, came to Tuscaloosa, and on @ 
the Sabbath went early to church. He had been accus-9 
tomed to attend meetings in school houses an! private ® 
dwellings, where each one appropriated to themsvives, the ® 
first convenient seat which they found unoccupied. He} 


try, in the state o 


selected therefore a seat in a convenient slip, and .waited 


patiently the assembling of the congregation. ‘he ser-§ 
vices commenced. Presently the music of a full-toned} 


organ burst open upon his astonished ear; he had never 
heard one before. At the same time the gentleman who} 
owned the slip came up the aisle. As he approached the 
door of the slip, he motioned to the countryman to come | 
out, in order to give place to the lady. This movement | 


the countryman did not comprehend, and from the situa- § 


tion of the gentleman and lady, associated, as it was in hus 


mind with the music, he immediately concluded that a co- 9 


tilion, or French pour a contra dance, or some other dance, 
was intended. Rising partly from his seat, he said to the 

entleman ; who was still beckoning to him “ Excuse me, 
uf you please—I don’t dance.” 


Great TALKeRS.—Of all borrowers, your great talker 1s § 


the most insufferable; for he is continually saying to his} 
neighbour, “ Lend me thine ears.” He is likewise the most} 
impudent, for he will frequently take your ears, without s° 
much as asking for the loan of them. 


EPIGRAM. 
It rained a deluge; Joseph reached home late; 

The bell long tugged; at last, poped out a pate— 

“ Who's that there ringing now !” squalls sleepy Bet; 
“*Tis 1, you jade,” says he; “* I’m wringing wet.” 


Fisner Ames’ Opinion OF THE Brae as a Scnoot Boox.— 
Should not the bible regain the place it once held asa 
schoo] book? Its morals are pure, its examples captivating 


and noble. The reverence for the sacred book, that 5 § 
thus early impressed, last long; and probably, if not impres- 


sed, in infancy, never takes firm hold on the mind. One 
consideration more is important. In no book is there " 
good English, so pure, and so elegant; and by teaching @! 
the same book, they will all speak alike, and the Bible will j 
justly remain the standard of language, as well as of faith 
A barbarous provincial jargon will be banished, and taste, j 
corrupted by pompous Johnsonian affectation, will be te 
stored. 
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Virtus or Younc Women’s Kisses!—The notion of pro- 
onging life by inhaling the breath of young women, was 
ys observes Mr. Wadd.) an agreeable delusion easily 
credited, and one physician, who had himself written on 
ealth, was so influenced by it, that he actually took Jodg- 
ings in a boarding school, that he might never be without 
constant supply of the proper etmosphere. Philip Thick- 
ness, who wrote the Valetudinarian’s Guide, in 1699, seems 
io have taken a dose whenever he could. I am myself 
sjid he) turned sixty, and in general, though I have lived 
ip various Climates, and suffered severely, both in body and 
mind, yet having partaken of the breath of young women, 
whenever they lay in my way, I feel none of the infirmi- 
yes which so often strike the eyes and ears in this great 
city (Bath) of sickness, by men, many years younger than 
nyselfi— Wadd’s Memours. 











THE DEADLY DOCTOR. 


With wig profound, old Galen cries, 
* My patients ne’er complain !” 

* ] do believe thee,” Ned replies; 
“ Thou putt’st them—out of pain.” 





He [Shakspeare] was never any scholar, as he would, if 
live, confess, says an old author. But by keeping com- 
any with learned persons, and conversing with jocular 
wits, he became so famously witty, or wittily famous, 
hat by his own industry, without the help of learning, he 
attuined to an extraordinary height in all strains of dra- 
matic poetry; so that Heraclitus himself might smile 
at his comedies, they were so merry; and Democritus 
searce forbear to sigh at his tragedies, they were so mourn- 








Many were the wit combats, continues the panegyrist, 
between him and Ben Jonson, which two we may com- 
jareto a Spanish galleon, and an Englishman of war. Jon- 
on, like the former, was built far higher in learning, solid 
but slow in performances. Shakspeare with the English 
man of war, lesser in bulk but lighter in sailing, could turn 
with all tides, tack-about, and take advantage of all winds, 
by the quickness of his wit and invention. 

Another writer commences an epitaph for the immortal 
bard in the following manner: 
Renowned Spencer, move a bit more nigh, 
To learned Chaucer. and rare Beaumont lie, 
A little nearer Spencer, to make room, 
For Shakspeare, in your threefold, fourfold tomb; 
To lodge all four in one bed make a shift, 
Until doomsday, for hardly will a fifth, 
Betwixt his day and that, by fate beslain, 
For whom your curtains may be drawn again. 





\ Trirte.—A peasant being at confession accused him: 
«lfof having stolen some hay; the father confessor as- 
ked him how many bundles he had taken from the stack? 
“That is of no consequence,” replied the peasant, “you 
may set it down a wagon loud, for my wife and I are go- 
ug to fetch the remainder very soon.” 





lhe carpenter of the New Strand Theatre was rated by 
the stage manager, for having mislaid a door belonging to 
‘side piece. “Dang it,” said the mechanic, “do you think 
ive swallowed the door?” “ Very likely.” replied the 
Manager, “‘ you were in the habit of bolting it.” 





Hen vs. Hoc, a Durcuman’s Story.—“ Mine Cot, Hauns, 
you may talk so much as you may be a mind to apout te 
hog’s peing te contrariest animal, put te hen is so much 
hore contrary a cood deal. Vy, no longer aco an tother 
(ay, 1 try to make te hen set; I poot te eggs under her, I 
make te nest all up cood, 4 poot te hen on, put she no set; 
‘Jum her town on te eggs, put she vill op right up. Den 
‘makes a leetle box, pout so pig von way, (measuring 
with his hands,) and *pout so pig tother way—den I poots 
'ehen on te nest, and jest takes and poots te leetle pox 
ight over her. Ven I jest raises von corner of te leetle pox 
'08ee vether she pe setting, I pe tam if I tont find te tam 
bitch set a standing !--Middlesex Telegraph. 





If you cannot avoid a quarrel with a blackguard, let 
Your lawyer manage it rather than yourself; no man 
twee ps his own chimney, but employs a chimney-sweeper, 
who has no objection to dirty work, because it is his trade. 


WIT AND SENTIMENT. 








os 


Anecpore or A Pappy. An Irishman, standing on the 
tongue of a wagon, was run away with by a pair of horses 
and had his legs very much bruised by the violent motion 
of the swingletrees. Some person, to whom he was rela- 
ting the accident, asked him—" Why didn’t you jump off, 
Patrick?” 

“Faith, sir,” returned Pat, “and it was as much as I 
could do to stay on.”—Constellation. 





Quaker Responsysitiry.—A young man desirous of en- 
tering into business on his own account, applied to a 
wholesale jinen draper, to give him credit for goods to the 
amount of £500. ing asked for a reference as to cha- 
racter, he mentioned Mr. B., a quaker, who, on being ap- 
plied to, gave the young man such a character, as induced 
the tradesman immediately to let him have the goods he 
wished for. After being some time in business, and b 
his conduct, Justifying the trust reposed in him, he fell 
into habits of dissipation, neglected his shop, and, as a na- 
tural consequence, einsolvent. The injured credi- 
tor meeting Mr. B. complained that he had been deceived 
as to the character of the young man, by which he had lost 
£500. The honest Quaker replied, that he had spoken to 
the best of his knowledge, and had been deceived. As, 
however, it was on his representation the credit had been 
given to the insolvent, he would pay the debt; which he 
did immediately, by a cheque on his banker. 





Anecpotr.—Lord Carhampton and Col. Luttrel, father 
and son, had long been at daggers-drawing, and itis known 
that the earl had so far forgot himself, in a fit of exaspera- 
tion, as to send a challenge to his son to fight a duel. “If 
you can again forget that I am your father,” such were the 
words of this extraordinary message, “I expect you to 
meet me,” &c. &c. The answer of Col. Luttrel was not 
less extraordinary. “ My Lord,” he said, “ I wish I could 
at any time forget that you are my father.” 





Farmers as well as poets, ought to be classed among the 
genus irritable, for there is no season so fine, no crop so 
abundant, but the farmer can find room to grumble. A 
substantial yeoman of Hampshire was lately congratulated 
upon the excellence of his Jate harvest, and the great rea- 
son he and his brethren had to be grateful. “ I don’t know 
that,” said he; “ what be we to do for bad hay for our 
cows? 5 





Trwety Reeanter.—A soldier of Marshal Saxe’s arm 
being discovered in a theft, was condemned to be hanged. 
What he had stolen might be worth 5s. The Marshal 
meeting him as he was being led to execution, said to him, 
‘* What a miserable foo] you were to.risk your life for 5s.” 
“ General,” — the sqlidier, “I have risked it every 
day for 5d.” ‘This repartee saved his life. 





Proor or srinc Ricuteovs.—A man, last winter, or 
some other time, when the weather was frosty, coming 
out of a tavern a little “ blue,” lost his footing, and came 
down plump on the doorstep. Endeavoring to regain his 
feet, he said—“ We read that the wicked stand on slippe- 
ry places. | therefore must be one of the righteous, for 
hang meif I can stand.” 





Epigrams from the French. 
Friends of the present day are just like melons, 
Not one in fifty’s good—the rest are felons. 

All, all is mine, says Gold, for I can buy it— 
Not so, says Steel, ’tis mine, or we will try it. 
Would’st thou be happy ?—seek not fame, 
Which ne’er could yet vile envy tame. 





“ Mr. Foote,” said Lord Kelly, “I know you are a con- 
noisseur in wines; and I have some very old Constantia, 
which | wish you to taste.” Roused by this, Foote looked 
earnestly for the bottle, when, to his great surprise and 
chagrin, a pint was produced. “ There,” said his lordship, 
pouring ont a quarter ofa glass, and handing it to his witty 
guest, “there, Mr. Foote, that Constantia is twenty-two 

ears of age.” “ Twenty-two years of age,” exclaimed 
“oote, “* why, my lord, it is impossible.” “I give you my 
honor it is; but why impossible ?” “ Because,” replied the 
wag, “ it is so little of its age.” 




































































WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


[From Bell’s Life in London.] 


THE FELON’S MEDITATION. 

“Tt was not too much to believe that there were many 
whom the apprehension of dissection after death would 
prevent from the commission of a felony.”—Lord Wyn- 
ford’s Speech on the Anatomy Bill. 


Before I break into old Stubbs’ shop 
And carry off whate’er I lay my fist on, 
Will’t not be prudent in my course to stop, 
And all objections to the plan insist on? 


What if I’m taken ?—there’s an ugly job;~ i 

I shall be hang’d that’s clear—an awkward thing; 
But if ’tis natural in man to rob, ; 

*Tis natural enough that he should swing. 


Fis pleasant round the neck the knot to tie, 
*Tis pleasant sure to dangle in the air; _ 

But oh! if when I’ve breath’d my latest sigh, 
My lifeless limbs to Surgeon Hall repair! 


Tremendous thought! mere hanging is 2 joke, 
A hempen neckcloth to a willing t vette 
But in these bowels a rude knife to poke, 
Or these intestines thrust into a bottle! 


Oh! "tis too much to bear—I can’t endure it, 

The dreadful fancy has o’ercome me quite :— 
My fingering folly I must try to cure it, 

And for this once be honest—Stubbs, good night. 


OLD WELSH PROVERB. 


There is a proverb ferry old, 
Look ye now! look ye now, 
Ferry good, as I’ve been told— 


Look yenow. 
This proverb is of Golden Rule, 
Ferry good to caution fool, 
Never meddle with edge tool, 
k ye now. 
( Application.) 
A snake once licked a file so rough, 
k ye now! look ye now-- 
Hur found hur breakfast ferry tough, 
Look ye now. 
So tore hur tongue above, beneath, 
Hur wished hur had not left the heath, 
But kept hur tongue between hur teeth, 
Look ye now. 


(From the Court Magazine and La Belle Assemblee.) 


The Younger Brother’s Prayer on hearmmg he was the 
happy Father of Twins. 

Great God! who has bestowed on me 
A blessing unforeseen, 

Grant that these “ Cupid’s visits be 
But few and far between.” 

I own it with a blushing face, 
And with confusion filled, 

That though [ love a generous race, 
i’d rather boast than build.* 

Were I a baronet or lord, 
I should’nt care two straws— 

An eldest son can well afford 
To be a “ First Great Cause.” 

But heavens ! who knows what score of sons 
My scanty board may bless— 

I used to doat on little ones, 
But find I like them less. 

There’s Alverly, that wicked spark, 
nf ne his soul declares. 

My house resembles Noah’s ark, 

Vere things come in by pairs. 

But at that Patriarch’s famous launch, 
His dove, when out she flew, 

Brought Noah back one olive branch, 
Ah! mine has brought me two. 

Yet don’t suppose, great God, that I 
Of Mrs. K. complain ; 

lonly pray, most fervently, _ 
Things may’nt chance so again. 





* “ Who lives to build, not boast, a generous race ; 
No tenth transmitter of a foolish fxce.”—Sav ace. 





From Lady Mary W. Montague to Sir Wil 
liam Yonge. 


Dear Colin, prevent my warm blushes, 
Since how can I speak without pain? 

My eyes have oft told you my wishes— 
Oh! can’t you their meaning explain? 


My passion would lose by expression, 
And you too might cruelly blame; 

Then don’t you expect a confession 
Of what is too tender to name. 


Since yours is the province of speaking, 
hy should you expect it from me? 
Our wishes shduld be in our keeping, 
Till you tell us what they should be: 


Then quickly why don’t you discover? 
Did your heart feel such torments as mine, 
yes need not tell over and over 
What I in my bosom confine. 


Sir William Yonge’s Answer» 


Dear Madam, when ladies are willing, 
A man must needs look like a fool; 

For me, | would not give a shilling 
For one that is kind out of rule. 


At least you might wait for our offers, 
Nor snatch like old maids in despair: 

If you’ve lived to these years without proffers 
Your sighs are now lost in the air. 


You should leave us to guess by your blushing 
And not speak the matter too plain: 

*Tis ours to pursue and be ne 
*Tis yours to affect a disdain. 


That you're in a terrible taking 
By all your fond oglings | see, 
But the fruit that will fall without shaking 
Indeed is too mellow for me. 


TO MY DOG JOWLER 


Jowler, they've tax’d ye, honest friend, 
Assess’d ye, put ye in the roll; 

To exile every dog they'll send, | 
Unless some friend will pay his poll. 


By all that’s good! the rascals meant, 
*T ween me and thee to breed a strife, 

To drive you into banishment, ; 
Or bribe your friend to take your life. 


But, Jowler! don’t you be alarm’d, 
If politicians do neglect ye, 

For all their tax ye shan’t be harm’d,— 
I love, and honor, and respect ye. 


But taxes, says the constitution, 
Convey the right to represent, 

So dogs, by this same resolution, 
May just as well as men be sent. 


Now, oops and men, and voters, hear, 
That Jowler’s put in nomination, 
To go upon the coming year, 
And aid in public legislation. 


Jowler, steer clear of demagogues, 
Steer clear of the minority, 

Take care to sme!l of other dogs, 
And vote with the majority. 


A merchant residing not twenty miles from Boston, wh? 
kept for sale both hardware and piece goods, had given '° 
a newly entered apprentice strict orders that when an a- 
ticle was inquired for which they had not got, he must 
mention something they had which best answered thal 


description of goods. A lady shortly after asking “Have 


ou Sinchawe?” the boy replied, “No ma’am, but we have 


aws.” 


A man who kept a tippliug house, asked his neighbour 
what he should put upon his sign? “ Write,” said his 
neighbour, “Beggars made here. 
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